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Evenis of the Gileek. 





Ir was undoubtedly the purpose of Herr von 
Kiihlmann in his elaborate speech to the Reichstag to 
bring peace nearer and to further an understanding with 
Great Britain. The effort has exposed him to vehement 
attacks from the whole Pan-German camp, including the 
National Liberals. So unpopular was the speech that 
Count Hertling has had to intervene to protect him, 
while he himself has tried to explain some sentences 
away. On the other hand, the less expert English com- 
mentators fastened at once on his remarks about Belgium, 
and refused to see anything else in the speech. He said 
that he refuses to regard the restoration of Belgium as a 
condition preliminary to any negotiations—7.e., Germany 
will not in advance give promises about Belgium so long 
as we refuse any conditions on our side. This in no way 
contradicts Count Hertling’s assurance that Germany 
does not contemplate annexation. It is rather a bar- 
gainer’s demand for some similar assurances from us. 
Apart from this impossible claim, the whole speech 
terds to peace. Even the vague review of the East was 
so far helpful that it emphasized the fluidity of the 
Eastern settlement. Nothing then is fixed or final. The 
real offence to the Junkers lay in the warning that peace 
is not in sight, that the war may run into another year, 
that Moltke was a true prophet when he talked of a 
Seven Years’ War, and in short that victory alone cannot 
bring peace. 

* * * 

TueERE followed a very deliberate passage in which 
the whole responsibility for the war was laid on Russia, 
and our diplomacy was censured only for encouraging 
the Tsardom in its reckless courses. ‘ That reads like a 
long step towards conciliation. There followed a long 
and earnest denial that Germany aimed or had aimed at 
world-domination. Then came a definition of German 
war aims, which may be summed up as (1) the integrity 
of the territory of Germany and her Allies, (2) a fair 
share in colonial expansion, and (3), above all, free seas 
in which to trade. The Minister hoped nothing more 
from public speeches, but went on to welcome, even to 
invite, more intimate exchanges of view, and seemed by 





his citations from Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith to be 
appealing specially for a response from this country. In 
short, at the very moment when her prospects seem 
brightest, Herr von Kiihlmann has realized that Ger- 
many cannot expect a military decision, and in a gloomy, 
truth-telling speech, he has faced the Junkers. It lies 
with us to decide this domestic contest. If we answer 
in the old Never-Endian tone of Versailles, the Junkers 
will win. If we are ready to examine reasonable pro- 
posals, then in Germany also the party of reason will 


have a chance. 
* * * 


Tue Austrian offensive has not only proved to be a 
failure ; it has led to a considerable defeat. The objectives 
which the Austrians proposed to themselves were as 
ambitious as any which the Germans have set for their 
troops. But the battle, which gave some initial successes, 
really went wrong from the start. The eight divisions 
on the Asiago plateau never looked like winning, and 
the only places where there were successes of any value 
were on the Montello massif and on the Lower Piave. 
The Austrians were not able to stave off the “dead 
point ’’ farther than four days from the opening of the 
offensive, and on the sixth day the tide had turned. 
There was even a rare touch of luck. Artillery, be it 
ever so efficient and numerous, is a bad match for brave 
men, and the Austrian pioneers continued to fling their 
bridges across the river despite the great and accurate 
bombardment. But when on the sixth day of the battle 
the river rose in one of those conspicuous floods, which 
seemed designed to make sport of men, the bulk of the 
bridges were at once swept away. The check to the 
offensive had come on the fourth day. The battle now 
began to sway eastwards. Last Thursday, on the seventh 
day of the attack, Capo Sile fell. It stood where the 
enemy advanced nearest to Venice, and its fall sealed 
the definite swing in favor of the Italians. 

* * * 

Ir is quite untrue to the facts to picture the subse- 
quent days as a disorderly rout of the Austrians. When 
it is remembered that they held-a precarious bridgehead 
across the Piave at two or three points, with a river in 
full flood behind them, we must feel that the best thing 
about the offensive was the retreat. On the eighth day 
of the battle the Austrians had been compelled to 
abandon about half of what they had won under the 
vigorous counter attacks. On Saturday last they were 
in full retreat, withdrawing from the right bank of the 
Piave as best they might under increasing pressure. On 
Sunday evening the Austrians began to show signs of 
the strain, and there were some cases of panic. But on 
the whole, it is certain that the withdrawal was more 
creditable than the attack. The troops were being 
harried incessantly by the vigorous Italians. The river 
was rushing like a torrent in their rear, and yet in spite 
of the blows in front and the fear behind, ‘‘ the crossing 

‘ was protected by a strong array of machine- 
guns and covering troops, who, after a stubborn resist- 
ance, were successively driven back. by our troops at 
their heels’’ (Italian Official). Indeed, unless this is 
realized, the achievement of General Diaz must fail to 
be appreciated. It was much the same in the May 
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attack of 1916; the rearguard actions were more admir- 
able than the original onset. 


Onxiy about Musile at the 8S. Dona bridge were any 
Austrians across the Lower Piave on Monday, and the 
rearguard whith covered the withdrawal there sur- 
rendered on Tuesday. The rearguard only amounted to 
eighteen officers and 1,607 other ranks, and it had resisted 
most stubbornly. By Tuesday evening the [lalians had 
reconquered all they had lost on the Lower Piave, and 
were occupying slightly better posit ions than at the begin- 
ning of the battle. But the very reason which made the 
Austrian plight so bad on the sixth day of the attack 
prevented General Diaz from fully exploiting the victory 
he had won. Italian cavalry seem to have crossed the 
river at one or two points; but the risk of having their 
bridges carried away must have persuaded them not to 
place too much reliance on the position, and General 
Diaz has shown as much prudence as skill in the battle. 
The Austrians have some twenty divisions or so still 
unused, and apparently there js still a heavy concentra- 
tion behind the mountain barrier. It is wiser in these 
circumstances to hold one’s hand. The Austrians may, 
and probably will, try again. They will certainly be 
urged to do so, and with a reasonably strong reserve for 
such operations there is every probability that another 
blow will be attempted. 

An absurd error gave the Austrian loss in prisoners 
on Tuesday as 45,000. It is easy to see how such a mis- 
take could be made; but less easy to understand how it 
could be given so wide a currency. As far as we can 
see the Austrians have lost. about 20,000 men in pri- 
soners. The Austrians claim to have captured 50,000 
Italians; but this is clearly an exaggeration, and we 
are probably justified in putting the Austrian losses 
appreciably higher than those of our Ally both in men 
and material. If this be the case and the victorious Italians 
are back substantially on their old positions we are 
entitled to regard the battle as a defeat which was only 
saved from disaster by the skill of the Austrian leading 
and the stubborn of the troops. There 
can be no doubt that the blow was most carefully pre- 
pared and the stages by which it was to move to its 
destined climax were bold and confident. It was impera- 
tive to win or at least not to lose, owing to the internal 
state of Austria. Considering all the circumstances, 
there is reason to think this is one of the most important 
victories in the whole war. 

* * * 


courage 


Even while the Austrian offensive stil! prospered 
the internal condition of the starving and distracted 
Empire was nearing the limits of endurance. The reduc- 
tion of the bread ration led to rioting in Vienna, and in 
several provincial towns. Proposals to renew the general 
strike for “peace and bread’’ were with difficulty 
defeated by the influence of the Socialist leaders of the 
older school. The Burgomaster of Vienna was reduced 
to the expedient of sending despairing appeals for food 
to General Ludendorff, and also to the Bavarian Govern- 
ment. It is said that a thousand wagons of grain came 
from Germany in response to these appeals, but some 
accounts state that they are destined for the Austrian 
Army. Amid these distresses the von Seidler Govern- 
ment placed its resignation in the Emperor’s hands, on 
the ground that it was unable to secure a working 
majority in the Reichsrath. , 

* * * 


By a two to one majority the Conference of the 
Labor Party has ended the political truce. Mr. Hender- 
son moved the resolution for the Executive in a cautious 
and minimizing speech. It meant, he said, merely that 
the Party should have liberty to fight by-elections, and 
did not mean that it desired to call the Labor Ministers 
out of the Government. The debate tore this definition 
to pieces, and both. ~‘des agreed in regarding it as an 
illogical and temporary halting-place on the road to an 
open policy of opposition. That was the argument of 
Mr. Smillie, who supported the resolution, and also of 
Mr. Barnes and Mr, Clynes, who opposed it. The two 





Ministers agreed to treat the resolution as a demonstra- 
tion against the Government's war-policy, and that was 
in effect the case of most of its supporters, who called in 
Mr. Ben Turner’s words for ‘‘ an energetic prosecution 
of peace.’’ Most of the speakers for the resolution 
regretted that it did not go further, and some of the 
votes against it were those of extremists, who condemned 
its inadequacy. It certainly leaves the Labor Party in 
a position of untenable incoherence. It still supplies 
Ministers to a Coalition, which it is none the less free 
to cppose and anxious to oppose. The remaining 
business of the Conference roused no passions. The 
Party completed the draft of its domestic programme in 
an atmosphere of almost tedious unanimity. 


x 


THe dramatic event of the Conference was the 
appearance of M. Kerersky. This pallid, suffering figure 
has an air of unmistakable distinction, a voice at once 
resonant and musical, and the manner of a finished 
orator. Most of the delegates received the stranger with 
enthusiasm, but the Socialist Left Wing divined that he 
had come to urge intervention against the Bolsheviks. 
It wanted to know whom he represented, and whether M. 
Litvinoff would be allowed to answer for his opponents. 
It was certainly an astute move which addressed the first 
appeal for intervention to Labor, and it is difficult to 
argue against M. Kerensky’s personal prestige. None 
the less it is questionable whether he can be regarded as 
the spokesman of any large organized body of Moderate 
Socialists. He had lost the confidence of the main body 
(Centre) of the Social Revolutionaries long before his 
fall and their leader, Tschernof, had quitted his Ministry, 
He is acting to-day with M. Miliukoff and other Cadet 
leaders, whose main purpose is to restore landed property 
in some form, a purpose which cannot in Russia be 
achieved if universal suffrage is retained. Is the rather 
pathetic figure of Kerensky, discredited by many failures 
and errors of judgment, more than a tool in the hands 
of men whose purpose is counter-revolution? Associated 
with them, he must pay their price The main argu- 
ment against intervention is, however, that long before 
Kerensky could organize Russia to fight the Germans the 
Germans will intervene to destroy. his schemes. He may 
think otherwise, but can we trust the judgment of the 
man who planned the July offensive? 

* % % 

Tue British Government has refused a passport to 
the Dutch Socialist leader, M. Troelstra, who was one 
of the invited guests of the British Labor Party, and 
should have attended its Conference this week. Whatever 
may be the reason for this action, it is grossly impolitic 
to offend one of the most powerful parties of a neutral 
country by slighting its trusted and popular chief. The 
reasons advanced in the Northcliffe Press are that M. 
Troelstra is a ‘‘ pro-German,”’ and that he has been meet- 
ing German and Austrian Socialists by way of preparing 
for his journey to London. That reason only makes his 
exclusion the more scandalous. It is because he is 
suspected of the ambition to play the part of a mediator 
that he is excluded from our shores. He is refused admis- 
s'on because he may be carrying tenders of peace. That 
is the policy which led Lord Robert Cecil to reject the 
‘ peace-offensive ’’ in advance, but it is also the policy 
which Mr. Balfour expressly repudiated. The reason 
cannot be the true one, for M. Branting, who is allowed 
to come to London, has also committed the offence of 
meeting Herr Sche'demann. In point of fact, it was 
MM. Branting and Troelstra who together devised the 
Stockholm Conference. M. Troelstra has close ties with 
the German Socialists, but it is a libel to call him a “ pro- 
German,’ if that term is meant to convey condonation 
of German policy. It was he who organized the first 
protest of neutrals against the violation of Belgium. 
Like M. Branting, he is primarily concerned to keep his 
own country out of the war. Both are Neutrals and 
Socialists, who seek to serve peace by restoring the 
International. 


THE question of intervention in Russia was one of 
the leading themes in Monday’s debate. Mr. Lloyd 
George, after-a sceptical opening, in which he reminded 
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us that Russia has no single government, and that the 
anarchy is so great that we do not certainly know what 
government rules in any given area, suddenly pulled him- 
self up, and became enigmatical, with a hint that some 
decision was impending. ‘We shall stand by Russia if 
the Russians want it,”’ is a phrase which may mean any- 
thing. Mr. Asquith again urged the adoption of a posi- 
tive policy, but was so sedulously vague that we do not 
certainly know whether he intended to support the idea 
of Japanese intervention or the opposite American policy 
of friendly economic help. A telegram from Paris asserts 
that M. Pichon has said in the lobby of the Chamber that 
Colonel House declares that Mr. Wilson is not “ in prin- 
ciple ’’’ opposed to Japanese intervention. We shall 
refuse, in spite of this ambiguous gossip, to believe that 
Mr. Wilson has changed his mind until he publicly 
announces his conversion. Meanwhile, the official 
Bolshevik organ argues in a temperate but very 
anxious article that Japanese intervention would 
give the Germans a pretext for pushing their territorial 
conquests still further Eastwards, while frustrating the 
hope of friendly relations between Russia and the Allies. 
It asks for the recognition of the Soviet authority, and 
for economic assistance. 


% x x 


THE gravest news that has come for many months 
from Russia is that M. Bransky, the Bolshevik Minister 
of Commerce, has stated in a public speech that to meet 
her engagements Russia will be compelled to conclude 
a foreign loan, to borrow from Germany, and to offer 
as a guarantee for the interest concessions for “a wide 
exploitation of Russia’s natural resources.’’ In other 
words, Russia needs things (especially machinery) which 
she can only buy abroad, and can purchase them only by 
mortgaging her mines. We read this speech, which was 
promptly telegraphed abroad, as a warning that unless 
the Allies will help Russia to procure the things which 
she urgently needs she will be forced to supply herself 
from Germany, even at the cost of submitting to Ger- 
man exploitation. Any resumption of trade involves the 
recognition of the de facto Government. It is, however, 
in graver difficulties at this moment than ever before. 
The revolt of the Tchecho-Slovak legion, which has 
occupied the Siberian railway between Penza and Omsk 
in the Ural region, reveals careful planning and co-opera- 
tion with the Cossack leaders. It may require better 
leading than the Red Guards can boast to deal with these 
veterans, 


% % * 


Sir AuckLanp GepbEs made a plausible defence of 
his Department at Manchester, but the uncomfortable 
facts remain, and with them the eminently reasonable 
fears. The facts are that in spite of a fairly general 
effort to make the medical examination of the older men 
less unpleasant and more considerate than was the rule 
in the past, it does not seem to have become more reliable. 
The practice varies, of course, from district to district, 
and we could name some in which the examination was 
as thorough as could be required. None the less Sir 
Donald Maclean reports the continuance of ali the 
familiar scandals. He has found men of forty-four, 
graded as Class I. suffering from (1) stricture and chronic 
rheumatism ; (2) varicose veins and neuritis ; (3) enlarged 
heart and albuminaria ; (4) sciatica, stricture, and chronic 
rheumatism; (5) gastritis, synovitis of knee, neuritis. 
That is only a selection from the cases which have already 
come up for appeal before a single tribunal. The men 
graded IT., whose cases Sir-Donald Maclean also cited, 
make an even more startling collection of physical 
wrecks. Yet these two classes are held to be fit for 
active service. It is obvious that the medical boards 
which graded these men must have done their work in 


scandalous haste. 
* * * 


Ir is easy to guess what has happened. The medical 
boards have been told to relax their standards for the 
older men, and assured that they may safely include 
everyone in Grades T. or IT., since there is no intention 
to put these older men in the combatant ranks. Trusting 
to that assurance, they have passed men for active service 








whose physical condition is such that they are totally 
unfit for any hard physical labor, for service in the 
climate of India (where they may be sent), or even for the 
rough life of a camp at home. Sir Auckland Geddes’ 
defence, that the grading is relative to a man’s age, may 
explain the action of his Department. But it gives no 
assurance that the Army Authorities will act reasonably. 
When these men present themselves to be “ posted,’’ the 
recruiting officer is at liberty to act on the assumption 
that they belong to Grades L. or I1., and to act accord- 
ingly. It is easy to foresee what will happen. Men in 
their ‘forties, who may be creditably fit for their age, 
will find themselves in the ranks with youngsters, 
expected to march at the same pace, to carry the same 
pack, and to do the same arduous transport or trench- 
digging work, even if they are not actually placed in the 
front combatant ranks. The system of grading is dis- 
honestly and flagrantly wrong, and, worse than this, the 
evidence shows that some boards at least have worked 
it without regard for their conscience and independence 
as scientific men. 


THe House of Lords has accepted a motion 
approving ‘‘ the principle of a League of Nations,’’ and 
commending to the Government ‘‘a study of the con- 
ditions required for its realization.’’ This Lord Curzon 
has accepted for the Government, while rejecting the 
idea of ‘‘a tribunal whose decrees should be enforce- 
able.’’ _ His speech dwelt much on the difficulties in the 
way of the League, and ‘‘ struck a chill to the heart ”’ 
of the Bishop of, Oxford as he listened to it. Lord 
Curzon dismissed the reduction of armaments as imprac- 
ticable, though it was included in the Premier’s definition 
of war-aims, which he addressed to Labor. He also 
doubts the practicability of enforcing awards, which 
means that the League would exist effectively only to 
stereotype the status quo. It would be a barrier against 
change, and, sooner or later, if we refuse to prepare for 
change by peaceful means, war must follow. We gravely 
fear that Lord Curzon means by his League merely a 
defensive alliance among the Allies. True, he wishes to 


include neutrals, but can they ever join an avowedly ‘ 


anti-German League? Of course, in words, Lord Curzon 
made the usual statement that we may eventually admit 
a repentant Germany. This tone, which implies that 
the League will start’ under Anglo-Saxon leadership, 
may not be designed to render Germany suspicious, 
but certainly will do so. Lord Curzon’s  state- 
ment that German statesmen are hostile is merely untrue. 
The idea was welcomed by Bethmann-Hollweg, and also 
in the reply to the Pope. 
x * * 


Turspay's debate in the House of Commons revealed 
nothing, except that the Government has no Trish policy. 
No one now knows whether Ireland is to have Home Rule 
or Conscription, or what the Government intends us to 
understand by the German-Irish “ plot.” The speeches 
of the Prime Minister and Mr. Shortt were the merest 
smoke-boxes, thrown out in order to produce a cloud 
behind which the Government could retreat into tem- 
porary safety. It is no wonder that American opinion 
is turning noticeably against us on the Irish question, 
Our statesmen do not show the slightest desire to put into 
practice in Ireland those principles of self-government for 
the establishment of which throughout Europe the Allies 
profess to be fighting. Individuals among them give a 
general assent to a sort of a theory of self-government 
for Ireland. But the Government as a whiole is 
obviously reluctant to set up in Ireland the kind of self- 
government that the majority of Irishmen want. Dublin 
Castle is ‘‘ Orangeized ’’-to an extent that has not been 
known since the downfall of George Wyndham. Lord 
French dines in Belfast, and delivers a threatening 
speech entirely inconsistent with the belief that Ireland 
is a nation with the right to decide her own destinies. 
Earl Curzon buried Conscription last week; but 
apparently he buried it alive. A*: least, Lord French 
has resuscitated it. There was never a more inglorious 
policy of shilly-shally. The only solid and rock-like fact 
in the situation is that Ireland is still unfree. 
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Politics and Affarrs. 


THE NO GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 


Mr. Georce’s Government.has been charged, not with- 
out reason, with pursuing a number of contradictory 
policies in Ireland. The charge no longer holds good. 
The Government has got rid of all its policies, and has 
reverted to the oldest policy of all. It is now a Coer- 
cionist Government, and it is nothing more. It has put a 


soldier at the head of its Executive, and he’ 


denies one day what Mr. George’s mouthpiece 
said the day before. It has removed from among 
his advisers “all, or nearly all, of those who 
professed sympathy with the cause of Irish Nationality, 
and most of those who profess the Catholic faith,’’* and 
given him, in their stead, 80,000 British soldiers, whose 
services are sorely needed on the Western Front. It 


has withdrawn the Home Rule Bill, which it promised - 


and dared not produce, and the Conscription Bill, which 
it passed and dared not enforce, though Lord French 
announces that he dares to, and will. This is the late Mr. 
Redmond’s reward for loyalty, and the living Mr. de 
Valera’s for disloyalty. It alleges in excuse for these 
proceedings a plot which its late Viceroy discredits, and 
of which its existing agents advance no evidence what- 
ever, While this ‘‘ plot’’ was hatching, it released the 
aiders and abettors. When the plot was discovered, 
they were re-imprisoned. Mr. George prepared his 
Home Rule Bill. He has now abandoned it, and with 
it the proposal to conscript the adult youth of Ireland. 
Instead, he asks a universally alienated and contemptuous 
community to give him a handful of recruits, and 
promises those who survive the bribe of a first call on 
its vacant land. Of all his Irish pledges, plans, policies, 
and professions, nothing remains but his Plot. And 
when the Plot has served its turn, we suppose that it too 
will vanish with the rest. ; 

Mr. George’s destruction of the moderating elements 
in Irish politics is as complete as his erasure of the 
Liberalism that evoked them. His Conscription Bill 
killed his Convention, and with it the rally of the pro- 
gressive Unionists under Lord Midleton: Parliamentary 
Nationalism leaned to the new spirit in Southern 
Unionism. Both have gone down together, and Sinn 
Fein is left erect, all but master of Ireland. Never did 
two peoples stand to each other in a more complete dis- 
union of sou] and mind; never did England feel more 
bitterly to Ireland or Ireland give freer rein to her 
recurring contempt for English character and English 
statesmanship. There were faults in our Irish policy 
before Mr. George came in and laid waste what was left 
of its finer inheritance. But a light and unprincipled 
character has rarely compassed a completer ruin. Thirty 
years and more of reconciling ideas and efforts are gone 
as if Time had never recorded thenr. The two democracies 
were learning of each other; and so long as this sym- 
pathetic relationship held, the grand goal of Liberalism, 
the reconciliation of the entire Clan-na-Gael, ranged as 
a self-governing nationality in the sisterhood of a free 
Commonwealth, remained in sight. No need to stress 
such an end at such a time as this. Mr. George’s nature 
barely stirs to the larger purposes that now and then 
quicken the groping mind of politics. But he is sensible 
of the danger of weakening the attachment on which the 
remaining hopes of the Alliance are fixed: The American 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily News’’ has dispatched more 
than one warning of how the United States regards the 
abandonment of Home Rule. Would she ever have come 





Lord Wimborne in the House of Lards, June 20th 





to the aid of a coercionist England—the England of 1878 
or 1887? It is doubtful. She is now our engaged Ally, 
but the spirit of her people is essentially idealist, and 
they may look on the now militarized Government of 
Ireland with much the same disfavoring eye as they turn 
on the Germanized Government of the Ukraine. The 
Ministry’s answer is to blame the Irish. Doubtiess they 
are not blameless ; but there was an Ireland of 1914 which 
has been lost in the welter of our policies, and demo- 
cratic America may well inquire of Mr. George what he 
has done with her. Bad or good, she can hardly be the 
capricious monster of Mr George’s policy—judged in 
one moment to be fit to rule herself and in the next 
unfit to move a policeman. No character could survive 
such handling; and not even Ireland could deserve it. 
Ts Sinn Fein pro-German? So was a good part of 
Orange Ireland. Has she shown reckless impatience of 
British statesmanship? She judged the worst when Mr. 
George took to his bosom the man who armed Ulster 
against Home Rule, and in Tuesday’s debate declared 
himself its irreconcilable opponent. Has Ireland 
become a capricious and unreasonable partner? She 
has ; for now she reflects the unending caprice of our own 
policy. Home Rule offered her to-day, and withdrawn 
to-morrow, an Act on the Statute-book which she may 
not execute; and for the last eighteen months at least, 
barely a pledge that has not been recalled almost with 
the breath that announced it. 

But the cause of these incredible vacillations does 
not lie only in Mr. George’s personality; were he a 
Washington for truthfulness and a John Bright for 
steadiness, he might still have governed Ireland ill. The 
trouble is that the Coalition is a bad Government for 
every purpose under Heaven but that of living on. It 
possesses a low but incessant vitality. But it is incapable 
of lofty, or (it is the same thing) of harmonious action. 
It is a Home Ruler on Monday and a full-blown 
Coercionist on Tuesday, because its two tendencies in 
Irish policy never coalesce, but merely imprint them 
selves in turn on Mr. George’s facile mind. Conscription 
stands for Lord Curzon and Lord Milner. Home Rule 
for Mr. George and Mr. Barnes. So fair play for both; 
and cold steel and prison walls for the ungrateful Celt 
who fails in charity to his little brother from Wales. 
We are often bidden to think of politics as the negation 
of principle; let the sceptic be invited to learn that the 
negation of principle is in the last resort the negation 
of government. This, at all events, is what it has come 
to in Ireland. She is indeed misgoverned, for she is not 
governed. Coercion she understood and fought, and 
thought she had converted England to her own disbelief 
in it; Home Rule she would have taken if the 
Liberal Governments of 1906 and 1914 _ had 
had the pluck to enforce it. But what moral could 
stand out against a perpetual double-shuffle between the 
two courses; with promises by the cart-load, false lures 
of unthought-of boons accompanied by false flattery, 
and equally false blackening of her character? Thus, 
the Irish tragedy of freedom, delayed and refused, is our 
tragedy of the loss of all soul and honor in statesmanship ; 
and the dire issue of our mishandling of her affairs looks 
like a dark prelude to the miscarriage of our own. 


RUSSIA: A PLEA FOR CAUTION. 


Waar policy the Allies should adopt to Russia was, 
during 1917, the biggest of our unsolved problems. It is 
once more a grave and actual question. Mr. Asquith 
has twice called for a positive policy, but in neither of 
his speechés did he attempt to define what their new 
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policy should be. The real decision within the Alliance 
lies between the French and American attitudes. M. 
Pichon and Mr, Wilson know their own minds, but they 
stand for diametrically opposite courses, and in default 
of direct evidence we distrust the telegram from Paris 
which reports that the President. now favors Japanese 
intervention. His view was reiterated in his recent 
speech about Mexico, and it rests on a broad theory of 
nationality and liberty, which is the foundation of his 
political creed. Mr. Wilson’s conception of “ standing 
by Russia ’’ is based on the fact that her present trials 
are material and economic, as well as political. He will 
help her to overcome her material difficulties, and he has 
already sent her a big contingent of railway engineers. 

The French and Japanese proposals are based on 
the contrary principle of a forcible intervention. No 
attempt to use friendly language can disguise the fact 
that the despatch of an Allied Army into the Siberian 
interior means the upsetting of the present form of 
government, and the establishment of another, which 
would rest on foreign bayonets, exactly as the ‘‘ White ”’ 
governments do in Finland and the Ukraine. In both 
these cases the Germans marched in at the invitation of 
a local government hard beset by the forces of the social 
revolution. Some kind of mandate, though a less formal 
one, could no doubt be produced in favor of similar 
action by the Allies elsewhere. Various groups of exiles, 
the stranded diplomatic agents of the late Government 
(all of them men of the old régime), and other persons 
who claim to speak for ‘‘ the real Russia ’’ may be ready 
to extend an invitation. We do not doubt that large 
sections of the population, even in Great Russia, are and 
have always been anti-Bolshevik. The main body of the 
Revolutionary Socialists under Tchernof was for 
long the stronger party. That this party desires 
to overthrow the Bolsheviks is certain, but that it desires 
their overthrow with the aid of foreign and especially of 
Japanese troops is a proposition for which we have no 
evidence. Even an assurance to this effect from 
M. Kerensky would not be decisive, and indeed he has not 
given it. The Russians who undoubtedly do want foreign 
aid belong to a much smaller section of the population. 
The “ Cadets ’’ secured twelve out of four hundred seats 
in the Constituent Assembly. They want foreign aid 
because they have no sufficient Russian backing, and they 
stand, above all, for the restoration of landed property 
on something like the old basis. For a landed class that 
is the vital, almost the only issue, and it will be oppor- 
tunist in its choice of ailies. In the Ukraine it is a 
‘“ Cadet.’’ Cabinet which supports the pro-German Dic- 
tator. The motive of those among us who urge armed 
intervention may be to combat German power. We 
should have to act politically, however, through Russian 
parties and leaders, and the first act of our armies would 
presumably be to set up a counter-revolutionary Govern- 
ment under men of the Cadet type—whether soldiers 
like Dutoff and Semenoff, or politicians like Miliukoff 
and Gutchkoff. The land problem would be necessarily 
the key to their policy. 

These are the broad governing facts of the 
Russian problem. It is fluid on the surface, as 
Mr. Lloyd George contended. It may be true 
that we hardly know from day to day who is master 
in Samara or Baku. But we do know the central fact. 
Everywhere the peasants (including the landless Cossacks) 
want the land. Everywhere the landed class (including 
the richer Cossacks and the industrial magnates) wish to 
reverse the Socialist decree of nationalization. That is 
fundamental ; all the rest is tactics. 

The fog which envelops Russian affairs may be 
nearly impenetrable. A cautious man would argue that 
this alone is a good reason for not acting at all. But 
in spite of the fog, there is one line of prediction, which 
we think we may venture to follow. A counter-revolu- 
tionary Government, under Cadet influences, with the 
restoration of landed property as its programme, could 
not be a democratic government. Some advocates of 
intervention suggest that we should aim at restoring the 
Constituent Assembly. They forget that this Assembly, 
before it was dissolved, hurriedly passed in a few hours 
the Tchnernof Land Act, which the Bolsheviks are now 











administering. If we bring to power any Prcvisional 
Government which reflects the views of the exiles, the 
Cossack leaders, or the Cadets, it will have nothing to do 
with that Land Act, or with the Assembly which passed 
it. It might hold elections for another Assembly, but 
the peasant masses will never vote for the restoration of 
the land to the landlords. This then is clear to us in 
the fog, that a courter-revolution could mean, not 
merely the defeat of Socialism, but the defeat of demo- 
cracy. If elections were held at all it would be on a limited 
register. The logic of the counter-revolution moves, it 
is easily possible, towards the restoration of Tsardom. 
A new Tsar would doubtless be chosen, and some con- 
stitutional safeguards provided, but there is little room 
in the Russia of to-day for middle courses. Universal 
suffrage means communism in land. The alternative is 
therefore some form of “ strong’’ government, which can 
dispense with universal suffrage. 

We anticipate the answer, which would at least be 


‘honest, that it matters little to us what happens in the 


internal politics of Russia: our sole concern is to beat 
the Germans. But would intervention in Siberia or 
Russia help us to beat the Germans? We can 
see no sufficient purpose which could justify an 
intervention confined to Siberia. If intervention 
were to push westward beyond Lake Baikal towards 
the Urals, its chief effect would be to destroy 
any hope that Russia may eventually be able to 
feed herself from the resources of Siberia. A 
penetration so deep as this would demand a 
large army, and it is doubtful whether a large 
army could be moved and fed over the Siberian line. 
Assume that the Allied force has reached Western 
Siberia, what consequences do we expect? So far, we 
should have helped to starve the Russian people, but not 
as yet to injure the Germans. The adventure would be 
aimless from the standpoint of winning the war, unless 
the Allied forces could push westwards to some line at 
which they would actually encounter the enemy forces— 
to the Don if not to the old “ Eastern Front,’’ to the 
Crimea if not to Kieff. Here we lose ourselves in con- 
jecture. Would the pro-German propertied ‘‘ Cadet ’’ 
elements of the Ukraine join with the pro-Ally pro- 
pertied “Cadet’’ elements attached to the Allied 
forces? Would the Bolsheviks (who are still supreme in 
Central and Northern ‘‘Great’’ Russia) oppose the 
invaders with the big conscript army which they are now 
trying to raise? Above all, what would be the reaction 
of the Germans to the menace of an Allied attack 
from the East? They might decide to treat the 
menace as serious, and in that case they would 
probably elect to help the Bolsheviks, with instructors, 
officers, and guns, if not with troops. In the end, of 
course, they might upset the Bolsheviks, as they upset 
the Ukrainian Rada. In the interval, however, it might 
be to their advantage to use the Soviets, in order to 
organize the man-power of Russia. It is all 
conjecture, and that of the most nebulous kind. 
We question whether our Government or that 
of France, has any better means of solving the 
puzzle than we have ourselves. 

We agree with Mr. Asquith that we must have a 
positive policy towards Russia. We should begin with 
an effort to help the Russian people, with little or no 
regard for politics. They are on the verge of famine, 
and, since we have no food to give them, our only course 
is to help them with transport and tools. Russian indus- 
try was primitive at the best, and not only is it now 
disorganized by war and revolution, but it has lost about 
80 per cent. of its industrial and metallurgical resources, 
which were concentrated in Poland and the Ukraine. 
It is now unable to repair a railway engine or to make 
the simplest machine tool. It cannot even provide the 
peasants with ploughs and hoes. By one expedient or 
another, agricultural Russia, if it is again to grow food, 
must resume its foreign trade, and borrow foreign tech- 
nical skill, if not foreign capital. Our policy of 
unfriendly isolation is the worst possible, for it must drive 
the Russians, from sheer economic necessity, to welcome 
German aid. A peasant country, starving because it 
cannot repair railway engines or make hoes must in the 
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end make terms with the first neighbor who will supply 
its need. It may already be too late to stretch out a 
friendly hand, for the grave news comes that the Bol- 
sheviks, despairing of help from us, are even now con- 
sidering the conclusion of an economic treaty with the 
Germans. If that bargain is struck, we must make up 
our minds that intervention would find opposed to it 
a Russia organized by the Germans. Our diplomacy has 
only a brief moment in which to make its choice. Its 
wisest course is to range itself with Mr. Wilson, to respect 
the neutrality of Russia, and to lose no chance, by grant- 
ing material aid, of winning the friendship of a people 
which must one day redeem the promise of its genius. 


ELECTRICITY AS NATIONAL POWER. 


Curap and easy access to electrical power is by commou 
admission a prime essential to the economic and domestic 
life of every civilized community. Only a little more than 
a generation ago electricity stood for the miracle of telé- 
graphy. In the interval it has made a series of gradual 
but swift conquests of lighting, heating, transport, and 
industrial power, and bids fair for most purposes to 
displace other forms of mechanical energy. Economically 
applied, it can make our cities smokeless, dissolve our 
congested areas, re-establish in many industries the small 
independent business, restore a healthy, vigorous, rural 
life, and bring much saving of labor into every private 
home. Successful competition in the commercial world 
depends more upon the resourceful use of electric power 
than upon any other direct agency. Yet up to the 
present time no trouble has been taken to organize this 
power for the nation’s service. The anarchy of the 
steam-age has been succeeded by a similar anarchy of 
electrical development. The valuable Report just 
published by the Committee on Electric Power Supply 
points out that there exist to-day no less than 600 
separate bodies generating electricity for public purposes, 
besides a large number of manufacturers, collieries, and 
others generating their own power. 

The waste of plant, fuel, and labor involved in this 
chaotic development is immense. In the area of Greater 
London alone, we are informed, there are ‘‘ 70 authori- 
ties who supply electricity to the public, and over some 
70 generating stations, with 50 different types of system, 
10 different frequencies, and 24 different voltages.”’ 
Concentration of larger generating units in a few well- 
selected power stations with the best up-to-date plant, 
uniform standards of system, frequency, and pressure, 
the best technical and business management, and an 
adequate supply of cheap capital—these are the first 
requisites. In order to obtain them the Committee 
recommend the establishment by the Board of Trade of 
Electrical Commissioners as the authority to regulate 
the generation and distribution of electricity in the 
United Kingdom. Under this authority it is proposed 
that some sixteen District Electricity Boards should be 
set up, to acquire the existing generating stations and 
main transmission systems within their respective areas, 
to link up and develop the supply, to erect new stations, 
and ‘“‘to acquire and utilize, where practicable, surplus 
electricity and waste gas and heat and other sources of 
power.’’ These District Boards, in which is to be vested 
the ownership of the central systems, are to be composed 
of representatives of local authorities and companies at 
present distributing electricity, large consumers and 
‘railways using electricity within the area of the 
Board.’’ But the composition of the Boards would 
depend to some extent upon how far their finance was 
national or local, or a mixture of the two. Though it is 
held desirable that as much local capital as possible 
should be raised and that the public bodies and private 
companies which are chief consumers in the area 
should be subscribers, the Committee contemplate 
large assistance from the Government. The general 
proposal includes the acquisition of all the existing 
generating stations in each area. But we observe that 
this is qualified by a power of the Commissioners to 








allow exceptional cases of ‘‘ contracting out ’’ for under- 
takings ‘‘ 
large area, and able and willing to develop that supply 
at their own risk.’”’ We regard this contracting out 
power as likely to imperil the success of the scheme ; in 
certain of the areas it would mean that relatively “ bad ’’ 
businesses will be bought out for public use, while 
‘““ good ’’ businesses will be left to pursue their present 
profitable career. 

Now, though it is manifest that any scheme of the 
sort here contemplated would be an immense advance 
upon the waste, disorder, and backwardness of the 
present method, we must insist that the Government, 
before committing itself to any legislative proposal, 
should take a larger survey of the situation than is con- 
tained in this Report. If the full human service which 
electricity is capable of rendering to our nation is to be 
realized, two governing, considerations should be kept 
constantly in mind. The first is that the electrical 
service should be a national service and not a number of 
separate local services formally linked up by Com- 
missioners and the Board of Trade. The second is that 
the interests of large industry should not smother the 
needs of smaller businesses and non-industrial services. 
Having in view the first of these considerations, we do 
not find in the scheme an adequate guarantee that all 
parts of the country are to have their fair share in this 
national service. It is not unnatural that the great 
industrial areas, such as Lancashire, the West Riding, 
the Clyde, should receive the earliest attention. But 
there is considerable danger of a lop-sided application of 
the scheme which will virtually confine its advantages to 
the developed industrial areas of the country, where 
quick returns in the shape of heightened economic pro- 
ductivity appear to be most available. For these large 
industries electricity will be cheaper to produce and to 
distribute, and, if a purely separatist view of national 
development be taken, the whole policy will be ‘so 
heavily weighted in their favor as to preclude any 
attempt to bring electric power to bear on_ the 
smaller scattered industries; and, above all, to apply it 
to the restoration of a strong rural England with 
intensive agriculture and a vigorous village life. Is it 
right that the large cities and the great industries within 
them should be-permitted to absorb the electric utility 
of the coal fields on which they have fastened themselves, 
and to deny all fair participation to the other parts of 
the country? Yet this is what would happen if each 
district is to appropriate to its own local wants all the 
sources of natural supply within its area. 

Besides the discrimination against weaker areas on 
account of their weaknesses, there runs throughout the 
Report the assumption that enlarged industrial output 
is the sole or dominant object. ‘That, indeed, is crudely 
affirmed in discussing distribution where ‘‘ the object to 
be kept in view is the cheapest possible supply of elec- 
tricity for industry.’’ It can doubtless be urged that 
these distinctively industrial gains will eventually come 
home to ordinary men and women, not only in abundant 
and cheapened commodities and services, but in many 
domestic amenities and alleviations, just as it is naively 
suggested in a preliminary paragraph that, as the average 
output of wealth per head is raised by extension of 
electric power, “‘ the wages of the worker can be raised.”’ 
But what warrant have we in a scheme to be owned and 
operated chiefly by the representatives of large private 
business companies that these benefits will reach the 
body of the public? 

This criticism is not designed to be obstructive. We 
want this problem of electricity to be approached from 
the national and the human standpoint, and not 
primarily from that of the industrial productivity of 
certain districts. High economic productivity we cer- 
tainly must have; but we do not want it to be got by 
neglecting or sacrificing broader conceptions of national 
development. There is an immense and an urgent work 
to be done in the revival of rural Britain, by the pro- 
vision of transport, power, education, credit, and 
human ‘co-operation. The measure and completion of 


this national development must not be the immediate 
economic gains, but the general growth in human, values 








supplying power on a large scale and over a 
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ultimately expressed in terms of free and happy lives. 
If, as we believe, electricity represents the greatest 
single service, and perhaps the most varied in its 
benefits, which the scientific exploration of Nature has 
yet presented to Man, it must not be handed over to the 
exclusive use of particular localities and their dominant 
industries. This scheme, which contemplates the pro- 
vision of large assistance from national funds, contains 
no proper safeguards for the direct and indirect interests 
of baekward areas, smaller industries in developed areas, 
and non-industrial users. 








THE MEN OF 50. 


Iv has taken the elder men, in the mass, a long time 
to realize that the roll of honor is also a cemetery guide, 
and that youth was becoming exhausted in extending the 
domain of death. They know it now. In the midst of 
an illusory security from which the early glamor of war 
had long since vanished, where they were waiting for the 
first signs of peace, they are startled by a peremptory 
knock on the door. It has a distinctly bony sound. 
Sir Auckland Geddes wants them. It is their turn now. 

It is beginning to dawn on most of us to-day that 
increasing casualties on the battle-ground are the direct 
and steady reflection of the kind of opinions we favor at 
home, Men die as the result of the opinions we have. 
While the opinions are spectral and sinister that actuate 
the policies of the countries of all the belligerents, homes 
will continue to fall, and men to perish, and widows and 
orphans to embarrass a world which already has more 
liabilities than it dares face ; and when the young and the 
men in their prime have been spent, the weaklings must 
take up the weapons, and the elders, and ultimately the 
old; for that is the clear direction and inevitable end 
pointed by the active impossibilists whose clangorous 
minds in all the countries concerned we acclaim, making 
reason inaudible, and scaring nervous and suffering 
humanity into docile silence. 

A community’s condition is the consequence of what 
it was thinking recently, or is prepared to accept. Once, 
for example, we were calling Stockholm a_ peace-trap, 
and the arguments of those who advocated it, showing 
it could do no harm and might do good, “ poison-gas.” 
We were so confident then; and the idea of the ‘“ knock- 
out ’’ was too finely melodramatic in its poster appeal 
to be examined in the dry light of any intelligent soldier’s 
sane criticism from the trenches. To the complete sur- 
prise and dismay of the men of fifty, they now learn that 
semi-blindness and curvature of the spine do not disable 
them from khaki and active participation in administer- 
ing that famous but long overdue blow ; and how bleak is 
the arena among the cheery and gallant gladiators com- 
pared with the comfort of the spectators’ gallery ! 

It is no good blaming the Minister of National Ser- 
vice. Who put him where he is? Who made him one 
of the Masters of the Ceremonies? He is one of the 
exponents of “ Business Government.’’ And we know 
out of what sort of compost that Government was raised. 
If there is anything in this war which England can safely 
leave to the scrutiny of history, it is the anxiety of our 
Ministers of July, 1914, to keep the peace, their 
courageous promptitude when the final challenge was 
made to them, and the dignity, clearness, soundness, 
and brevity of their explanation to the world. It was 
not long before the Northcliffe Press was exhibiting 
these representative Englishmen as an Old Gang; as 
senile, fond, and traitorous poltroons. 

That Press remained popular. The public did not 
cease to favor it, though later it began to represent, and 
still does picture (see the “ Evening News’’ cartoon of 
almost any day), the kind of Englishman who has held 
back the enemy from the French coast for four years as 
a man who, when a civilian, is a rabbit constantly 
seuttling to cover in a panic of fear, or as ‘vermin being 
raked out by a “comb ’’; and England as a country full 
of the Hidden Hands of amused Huns who rob its 
imbeeile inhabitants while its caught rabbits, put into 
khaki, fight across the seas. And still nobody complains. 





, 





Great statesmen even fear a newspaper-owner who finds 
it profitable so to insult his countrymen and expose them 
to the contempt of their Allies and the mockery of the 
world.” Lord Northcliffe boasts that his paper which 
pictures the English as field vermin has the largest circu- 
lation of any of its kind. It probably has. The public 
does not appear to object, so he does it. He gave us our 
Business Government. He provided that opportunity 
which later developed into a glorious prospect of a 
‘“ knock-out blow.’’ He it was who made an offensive 
“trap’’ of any turning that might have led to reason, 
and has transmuted Peace into Poison Gas. He 
helped to give us Sir Auckland Geddes. And Sir 
Auckland Geddes gave us the last Man-Power Act. Let 
the men of fifty regard the cruel logic and retribution 
of events ! 

. How, too, was that piece of legislation provided for 
us? By the same method which produced a ‘‘ Business 
Government ’’; and we are ashamed to remember what 
that method was. Turn back to the speeches recently 
advocating it which put quite to sleep a Parliament 
whose life is a long doze, explanations which said this 
measure to break up more homes did not really matter 
much, for no more than 7 per cent. of the men were 
likely to be taken; and so on, softly and innocuously, 
while the Bill was tip-toed past members drowsy and 
insensible to its import. Read those speeches, and then 
read the practical results of the new measure, as the 
papers to-day show them—the deliberate lowering of the 
standard of fitness, so that the middle-aged get not more, 
but less consideration than their juniors; the wholesale 
rush through of men as Grade I. who have most of 
the lesions of the body; the explanation from the 
responsible Minister that such men, anyhow, are 
relatively fit—as though a man were either’fit or not fit 
to perform a certain task. To compare the preliminary 
excuses and promises with the administration of the Act 
is to realize something of the extent of the deadening of 
public morality owing to the traffic of war. There are 
the doctors, too. As men of science, how do they find it 
possible, our old trust in them being what it was, to 
declare a thing is, which they know is not? 

Yet again, whose fault? Is not public apathy the 
certain ground on which Ministers and their agents 
grow bold? They take their chances experimentally, 
and finding nothing happens do something more 
and something worse. What is there to stop them? 
The contemplation of the ruined lifework and home of a 
man, past middle-age, who knows full well he is not fit 
for active service, but is ordered to it, is done alone. What 
can he say about it, any more than of his subsequent 
mental agony and bodily pain on the battle-ground? The 
last, too, he suffers alone and in silence. There can be, 
out of all this cosmic ruin, only isolated and unrelated 
cries of distress; no general challenge. 

The journalistic minds which, while homes break 
and the casualties increase, remain white, tense, and 
infuriated, interrupting any show of reason with shouts 
of “Var,’’ “traitor,’”’ “ murderer,’’ or whatever violent 
epithet is next in the flow of the drain, remain 
unaffecied by Viscount Grey’s recent message of hope to 
a waiting world—a message as full of meaning as the 
appearance of succor to the perishing. To such a mind 
the League of Nations would inhibit the maniacal sensa- 
tions which give the right headlines to the day’s news. 
Peace is not exciting. It is impossible to scream about 
sane and tranquil things. The same mind naturally sees 
nothing in Baron Kiihlmann’s recent astonishing confes- 


sion to his compatriots—that military decisions could ° 


not alone bring the war to an end. It shouts at once, 
“No Trust in Liars! ”’ 

Yet no more momentous confession has been made 
since the war began. If it does not charge these past 
four years, and the German authors of their iniquity, 
with the frantic and disastrous folly of attempting to 
de by force what force cannot do, what does that confes- 
sion mean? Its truth is so obvious to the German 
reactioraries that now the'r stunned senses have recovered 
from the shock of the confession they are dealing with 
their Foreign Secretary as some publicists would 
deal here with any statesman bold enough to say the 
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same thing. But to the Germans the confession was of dif- 
ferent and far greater import. Their statesman was 
talking to the invaders of Belgium. He actually struck 
at the dream-castles of the military megalomaniacs in 
their own fantastic land of Pan-Germanism. No wonder 
he spoke in gloom! 

For consider what it was he did. There has been 
a long-drawn Kaiser’s Battie, sure of attaining the end 
of the war that was promised; and there have been at 
least 500,000 German casualties. The Germans, weary 
and hungry for an end, have been cheering “ victory 
after victory.’’ They were coming to their own at last. 
They were asked to ignore the casualties because of the 
great gift of peace and reclamation such would purchase. 
It was a necessary sacrifice leading to the glory of 
dominion long delayed. To such a waiting, suffering, 
but expectant people, a trusted Minister appears, and 
gives the sombre message that their recent sacrifices of 
life have been in vain. The end is not yet. It is 
doubtful whether victory means victory. It is doubtful 
whether victory may mean victory this year—next year— 
thirty years hence. e <% 

There the confession is. It is the first time it 
has been made in this war by a statesman in 
great office, that the sword, though red to the 
hilt, does not necessarily bring peace. How many 
intelligent and observing soldiers have thought and said 
that? To how many of them does that confession bear 
a surprising look? Not many, we may be sure. They 
know that reason must work, as well as the guns. They 
said, when the conferences have been suggested, that it 
was perfectly natural to hold them, for if civilians 
did not discuss what chances there were of peace, who 
could? They could not; they had other work. 

It does not need discussing that if Germany were to 
persist in a determination to battle on towards her ideal 
of dominion then she would find the old here as resolute 
to challenge and fight her purpose as the young. She 
should never, with that ideal, get what she wanted. This 
country wculd challenge her to the end, though that end 
were really the end of the world as once we knew it. 
Better a dead world than a world dominated by the dead 
in mind. But how do we know that tortured humanity 
is not everywhere willing now to listen to reason? We 
do not know; but, at least, while the soldiers still fight 
and while the age increases of the men who are called 
to take active part in the war, let those of us who remain 
still in safety remember the experiences of the past ; that 
it is imposs’ble for reconciliation to come out of the con- 
tinuous passionate rejections of the cruel and stupid ; and 
that the seeds of whatever opinions we sow will return 
to us the crop of their parentage. 





A Zondon Diary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


So force alone cannot determine the war! So speaks 
the representative of the great Power-State, the preacher 
of force, and the chief among its apostolate. Then why 
did she so lightly, so hastily, resort to it? She did not; 
she meant peace all along; the blame lay with conscience- 
less Russia and France, insatiate for revenge. Which of 
these confessions of von Kiihlmann is the more signifi- 
cant? I profess I cannot say. Taken together, they 
seem to me to bespeak a tremendous change of mental 
attitude. Germany would now appear before the world 
not in -her neo-Roman robes of conquest, but as the 
“historic ’’ Fatherland, a kind of Valkyrie, it is true, 
but highly Teutonic. Nor, be it remarked, does she pro- 
pose to herself other than a future of self-development 
within her existing sphere. She wants an “ independent ”’ 
European existence; she wants colonies; and she wants 
“freedom ’’ for her overseas trade. This, of course, 
includes Alsace-Lorraine: equally it excludes annexa- 
tions, beginning with Belgium. The Kiihlmann speech 
is, in effect, a plea for Germany’s readmission into the 


. 





family of nations on the basis of the territorial status 
quo. Yes; but on what terms? If Germany abandons 
domination, will she accept a place at the Board of 
Nations, and work out with them the problem of inter- 
national government, without force, or with the 
minimum use of individual force? She is willing not to 
dictate ; then may we infer that she is willing to go the 
whole length of a negotiated peace, and an arranged 
world-order? If so, we may begin to arrange the chairs 
at the Conference table. 


THe Austrian defeat, should it coincide with a 
definite check to the German advance, ought to bring 
us within sight of the end of the war. No one who can 
apply the fitting criterion to the strife can doubt that 
such a situation leaves the advantage in the hands of 
the Allies. Aggression has nothing further to hope for. 
With all its power and science, the German Army can 
only reel backwards and forwards within the fighting 
area of thirty miles or so in France and Elanders. Its 
chief Ally is broken; Turkey and Bulgaria are almost 
at each other’s throats; the commercial future of Ger- 
many is so dark that her sensible statesmen are already 
groping about io find a means of reconciliation with the 
Western Powers. No way out for pure individualism, or 
self-contained Centralism ; only in combination, in unity 
with others, has this stiff-necked Prussian Power a chance 
of living. What a chance here for statesmanship, for a 
broad, enlightened view! Who will take it? What man, 
what party, will arise in our ranks and in those of our 
Allies, to seize and use the hour of the world’s salvation ? 


WELL, it may pass, and if the counsels of violence 
prevail, the hopes of humanity will darken with them. 
Our own Government again sets up a barrier to the 
counsels of Labor, precisely at the point where they pro- 
mised to bear fruit. Slowly, a second Stockholm Confer- 
ence has been coming to birth. The threats of a vile 
Press and the anarchic folly of a group of workmen 
prevail with the Government, and M. Troelstra’s 
passage to England is prohibited, after (I am told) it had 
virtually been agreed to. The scheme of a League of 
Nations, so promising and so closely bound with the 
American Alliance, is being warped out from its purpose, 
and used to fix the Western Alliance as a kind of 
exclusive economic trust. Suppose these plans succeed, 
suppose that hate grows with the war it feeds on, and 
war with the hate that is its foster-mother! The feeble, 
faithless Church sees it all, and utters no word. But 
somehow, somewhere, we shall stagger out of the war, 
and then one resentful force will be left. That is Inter- 
national Labor. Virtually, the government of things 
will be in its hands; what will it do? It seems to me 
inevitable that it will organize itself internationally, and 
with the resolve to prevent the beginnings of war—e.g., 
the kind of situation that arose in July, 1914, or when 
Bismarck threatened a second French war in 1875, or 
when the Russian fleet fired on our fishing boats, or the 
Kaiser sent the “ Panther’’ to Agadir. Antic'pating 
war, its only weapon will then be the universal signal 
to “ Down Tools!’’ until the danger point has been 
passed, and the Governments have consented to arbitrate 
their differences. In other words, just as industry works 
subject to the industrial strike, so an unregenerate 
diplomacy will have to work under the shadow of the 
political strike. Both are stages of anarchy, preceding, 
let us hope, the reign of order. But the witless ones 
will have it so. 





I nore the last has been heard of the absurd sug- 
gestion to “deport” Mr. Soermus, the Esthonian 
violinist. I cannot imagine what this delightful artist 
can have done to offend the authorities, unless his art 
is his offence. That indeed is quite possible, for he pro- 
duces with his violin a most wonderful pictorial and 
imaginative (I hed almost said visual) study of the 
revolutionary spirit. The revolutionary mood-—its sad- 
ness, despair, exultatior—breathes in Mr. Soermus’s 
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music, and passes to the listener with a quite extra- 
ordinary power of suggestion. The critic may say that 
he asks of music more than music can give in sheer direct- 
ness of interpretative power. I do not think so. Mr. 
Soermus takes his kingdom by storm, but he takes it so 
triumphantly as to suggest that our modern art: has 
hardly as yet realized what it may do for the wakening 
of men’s souls, and for the refinement of the mass no 
less than for the pleasure of the already refined. In any 
ease, do not let us lose Mr. Soermus. 


Ir is shocking to see British policy in Ireland slide 
back (under a soi-disunt Liberal) to mere Balfourism. 
But it is still more shocking to see the coolness with which 
the Liberal Party takes it all. Most of my life as a 
journalist has been spent in the fight for Home Rule. 
Is it possible that it can now swallow coercion with the 
sorry mess of lies and contradictions served up to com- 
mend it? What is leadership worth if it fails to denounce 
that flagrant act of anti-Liberalism? And what can be 
the future of a party so careless of its past, so unimagina- 
tive about its future? Home Rule is gone; Free Trade 
is going; most of the safeguards and standards of 
liberty. Voluntary service, the right of trial, the power 
of Parliament, free speech have gone too. Few or none 
of these surrenders have profited the State; some at least 
have been unredeemed evil even in time of war. They 
have spoiled our case ; taken the bloom off the enthusiasm 
of four years ago. Yet, save for a nervous hint or two, 
the party has let its treasure go. Like the Church, it 
lives in its past, seeing bad men and bad forces in the 
ascendant, and hoping that the times will change without 
man’s effort to change them. Poor characterless party ! 
Yet with a creed that has been useful to humanity, and 
still may have a message for it. 

A WAYFARER. 





Wife and Wetters. 





BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 


It was night when we reached Capernaum, and, save for 
the barking of the dogs who arose from their sleep in the 
soft dust of the street. as we entered, there was no sound 
to be heard. The depression in me had deepened during 
the slow journey south, and as we neared the crowded 
villages and towns about the lake it seemed as if every- 
where man’s power was closing round me crushing my 
life. No wind stirred, and there was something stifling 
in the air, as if all freedom and bracing had been left 
behind in the cold north, and the breath of God had 
ceased to breathe through Capernaum. 

Near by the house of Jesus I got down from my mule, 
leaving Nicodemus, who, being old, was worn out by 
travel, to go on with the mule train to the house where 
we had settled to rest that night. Misery was so heavy 
upon me that I felt I should choke within walls, but 
Jesus might be sleeping beneath the palms in‘the court- 
yard, and if I could but see him I felt the blackness 
would fall from me. 

The moon was up and shone through the heat haze, 
but there was no life in her light. The great plumes of 
the palms rose motionless, massed against the sky, but 
there were no ox-yokes stacked beside their hairy trunks. 
The beaten earth was swept and desolate. There was 
not even a shaving to be seen. In haste I went to the 
house, but the shutters were tight, the door was shut, 
and the outer bar and wooden padlock secure. For a 
moment I leant against the door. I could not go. It 
would have been the giving up of hope to go. At last I 
roused myself, and went round the house to the lake. 
The water glimmered dully, but there were no boats 
drawn up on the shore. Here, too, all was swept and 
desolate. It seemed as if the work was finished. 


I lingered by the shore, for I could not face the 
I strained 


leneliness of a house and of other men’s talk. 





‘and looked me in the face. 





my eyes over the lake-shore searching for something, I 
knew not what, hoping where I knew there was no hope, 
and, far away, close to the edge of the dark water, I saw 
the shrouded figure of a woman crouched as if 
in pain. I went towards her hastily, and, hearing my 
step, she turned, and, as I neared her, rose and stood 
hesitating. The moonlight lit up her face, and I saw 
she was a woman past middle life, but handsome still 
with the remains of blowzy beauty. She was so like and 
yet so unlike some woman that I had known that I felt 
I must know her, and I cried aloud: 

‘* Do not be afraid; it is I.’’ 

At that she came swiftly towards me and said: 

‘“You seek Jesus, but he has gone. They are all 
gone. Jesus and his mother and his brothers.’’ 

As she spoke, some turn of the words told 
me who she was, in spite of the change in her. 
She was the wife of Zebedee, clever and manag- 
ing, whose boastfulness and egotism had turned 
many from her, though there had always been a coarse 
good nature about her that inclined me to her. But her 
boldness had fallen from her now, and she trembled as 
she spoke, and I, seeing this, cried out: 

“*Oh, Mother, what has befallen thee?’’ and at 
that she put her hand on my breast to steady herself and 
said : 

“Oh, Son, I am bewildered by many thoughts. I 
am in pain.”’ 

‘Tell me, Mother,’’ I answered. ‘“‘It may ease 
the pain.’”’ And at that as if she could no longer hold 
her peace, she broke into speech. 

‘* Jesus is gone,’’ she cried. ‘‘ And they said—the 
neighbors all said—that he was going to Jerusalem to 
take his crown. For, see you, it is rumored everywhere 
that he is to be our king. So I—for am I not the wife 
of Zebedee, the owner of many boats?—I dressed my hair 
and went forth to say farewell. My two sons had been 
with him from the beginning, and who had a better right 
than I? The whole town had gathered together to see 
Jesus go. The courtyard was full, and Peter, boasting, 
tried to keep me back. ‘We go to Jerusalem to a 
triumph,’ he said. ‘Do not trouble the Master. Soon 
he will be too great for the people of Capernaum.’ But 
I pushed past him, and the neighbors seeing me, made 
way for me. Why should Peter have everything? As 
I went forward Jesus himself came out of the house alone, 
and stopped to put the lock on the bar. When he had 
pressed the pins home he turned, and, seeing me, greeted 
me, and I cried out: ‘Ob, Jesus, I am come to ask a 
favor.’ 

“* Ask,’ he said, for you know he is ever kind to 
women, not like other men, who think that beyond babes 
and household we are of no account. So I said, and my 
two sons James and John were there, one on either side 
of me: 

“*T ask that when you come to your kingdom these 
two sons of mine shall sit, one on your right and the 
other on the left hand.of your throne,’ and the neigh- 
bors listening, said aloud: ‘She has right. Is not 
Zebedee the owner of many boats?’ 

“ But Jesus said, and his face was grave, grave and 
grey as the earth before sunrise, and at the sound of his 
voice silence fell on us all: 

“* Mistress, you know not what you ask.’”’ 

“ Then I cried aloud, for I did not understand, and 
why should Peter and the others have all? 

“* Master, when you are king, the glories of your 
Kingdom will be yours to give to whom you please. 
When you make a feast, you will bid to it whom you will, 
and they will eat and drink at your table. I ask but 
this; that you will share this glory with my sons; that 
you will give them meat at your table, and that they, 
too, drink from your cup.’ I had no shame in speaking 
thus, and the people all murmured in approval. Jesus 
turned to my two sons and said: 

“* Are you able to drink of the cup that I am about 
to drink?’ And, I prompting them, they said: 

“« Yes, we are able.’ Jesus turned to me again 
His eyes were steadfast, but 
it was then that this fear fell upon me. For it is not 
thus that kings look who go to take their kingdom. 
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“Qh, Mistress,’ he said. ‘I came not to be 
served, but to serve. Thy sons shall indeed drink of my 
cup, but glory is not mine to give. That will be given 
as God wills.’ And with that he walked ahead, and 
the others followed. And with them went my two sons.”’ 

She crouched down on the shore again, and rocked 
herself to and fro. 

‘*T have been dreaming, 


” 


she cried. ‘‘ Jesus has 


‘ cast a spell on me. He is but a carpenter. How could 


such as he be King of the Jews? ’’ 

Then I, to comfort her, spoke, crouching beside her. 

‘Oh, Mother,’’ I said, ‘‘ David was but a herd boy, 
and Jesus might well be King of the Jews. But his 
kingdom is not of this world.’’ 

“He has cast a spell on me,’’ she repeated, 
unheeding. ‘‘ For even now though | saw him walk 
forth—and did ever king walk to his kingdom?—I feel 
that there is power in him, and that he is great. Else, 
why should I be thus? ’’ 

" For a moment she hid her face in her hands, and 
then she turned fiercely to me and said: 

‘* Look you, when my two sons first joined him I 
was angry, for what was he but a workman like others? 
But, afterwards, when he was about the house, I saw 
that there was something in him that was not in other 
men. He had a high way of looking at things that other 
men made mean, and I felt there was a great destiny for 
him. And, if for him, why not for my two sons? But 
what has become of my dreams? When I lcoked in his 
face I saw another thing. What was it? He has 
changed. What have we done to him? He used to be 
so gay with his talk of the kingdom that was coming, 
and now—now when men say he goes to be king, the 
heart has gone out of him. He was more like a man 
going to his death than one who went to take a kingdom. 
Oh, son, what is going to become of us all?”’ 

“ Mother,’’ I said, “men are not yet great enough 
to hold by the life that Jesus lives. It is too high for 
them. They grasp at it, but cannot reach it. He is a 
Master of life, but we—we are the servants of life. 
Whether he lives, or whether he dies, he is still master. 
For he knows, and we are ignorant.’’ 

‘* What does he know?’’ she whispered. 

‘‘ He knows of the life of the spirit,’’ I said. 

‘‘ Was it that only he preached?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Did 
he not always say he had to establish a kingdom? ’”’ 

‘“Yes, Mother, but not a kingdom like this world’s 
kingdoms. It was a kingdom of love, where the greatest 
is the servant of all.’’ 

She pondered for a while, her head on her arms. 
Then she said, musing: 

‘“There was that in his face that was dim to me, 
clear to him, but dim to me. He sees something that 
other men are blind to. What is it that he has done to 
us? He has turned the world upside down. And I? 
Am I only a foolish old woman? For I thought he was 
going to be king. And my two sons?’’ Suddenly her 
voice broke into a wail. ‘‘ What will become of my 
two sons? He said that they should drink of his cup. 
What cup did he mean?”’ 

She shook me by the arm in her eagerness. 

‘Nay, Mother,’ I answered. ‘‘ How can I say? 
I go to Jerusalem after Jesus. The cup that he drinks, 
is it not good enough for thy two sons? ”’ 

‘Ts it death?’’ she cried, peering at me through 
the darkness. 

‘““ And what if it is?’’ I said, for I could not he to 
her. ‘‘ Thy sons may return, but Jesus Er 

‘‘ Jesus will never return. There was death in his 
face,’’ she cried. And with that she fell into bitter 
weeping, and rocked herself to and fro. 








THE LASTING TEMPLE. 


“Tue Graces, seeking a temple that should never fall, 
found the soul of Aristophanes.’’ So runs Plato’s two- 
line epigram, and it was generous praise coming from 
one who, at first sight, had so l'ttle in common with the 
comedian. But it was not only in the soul of Aristophanes 
that the Graces discovered their lasting temple. The 








soul of all Greece—of all Athens—was a sacred home for 
them, and its columns appear likely to endure as long as 
man. The Graces themselves, it is true, have rather 
come down in the world, and seem hardly worthy inhabi- 
tants of so vast and solemn a structure. We should now 
be inclined to give them some prettily elaborated shrine, 
or, at the most, a side aisle, a “lady-chapel,’’ in the 
temple. But that idea is due merely to a degeneracy of 
language which allows us to talk of *‘ airs and graces’’; 
and Plato implied no disparagement when he chose the 
Charites rather than the Muses for the seekers after a 
home. The soul of Greece was the everlasting temple 
which the Graces found, and within its precincts they 
still abide, enshrined, sheltered, secure, and, perhaps, a 
little overshadowed. 

New testimony to this permanence, even in the midst 
of European ruin, comes to us in some strange little 
pamphlets issued by the Ballantyne Press, and to be had 
for a few pence apiece from “The Egoist,’’ Oakley 
House, Bloomsbury Street. They are simple transla- 
tions, without rhyme, and usually without metre, from 
old poets, for the most part Greek, and all but two little 
known even by name. We have the first six pamphlets 
before us, and six more upon the same plan are promised. 
Sappho and Euripides are the two well-known names, 
and, beyord her name, few English readers know much 
about Sappho. The true greatness of Euripides has been 
revealed anew by Gilbert Murray after centuries of indif- 
ference and something near contempt. But not many 
of us have even heard of Anyte, or of Leonidas of 
Tarentum, or of Columella, Alianus, Poseidippus, or 
Meleager of Gardara, unless we happen to have skimmed 
through the Greek Anthology and remembered -a poet’s 
name here and there. Professor Mackail, who edited the 
selections from the Anthology (five hundred poems 
selected out of more than six thousand), tells us that the 
poets were spread over seventeen centuries (from 700 B.c. 
to 1000 a.p.). But the present translators carry their 
sparse selections forward another five centuries, though 
their later translations are from Latin imitators of the 
Greek. For further evidence of that Greek temple’s 
durability they might have continued up to the present 
day, though then they must have left the classic 
languages for French, German, and English. Two 
thoucand six hundred years is a fine record for the Graces’ 
building. 

It is true the centuries brought changes, and even 
in these little pamphlets of selected poems so widely 
separated in date the changes can be traced. First of 
these lyric poets in genius, as in date. comes Sappho, who 
lived in Mitylene upon the most beautiful and fertile of 
all the Greek islands about s'x centuries before the 
Christian time. Here we are given nearly all the frag- 
ments of her poems which are long enough to have any 
definite meaning. Ter poems are said to have filled nine 
books; now their remains barely fill nine little pages, 
and few, if any, are complete. At sight of them we feel 
like Virgil’s shepherd, who in a drift of clouds sees, or 
thinks he has seen, the moon. Yet those shadowy 
glimpses are enough to reveal the radiance of her genius. 
For in them we perceive at once that depth of universal 
passion which creates the noblest poetry when expressed, 
as she expresses it, with simplicity and beauty combined. 
The fragment of the ode, called by tradition “To 
Anactoria,’’ so beautifully imitated by Rome’s finest lyric 
poet, is too well known to need quotation. Mr. Edward 
Storer here begins it :— 


‘He seems like a God to me, the man who is near you, 
Listening to your sweet voice and exquisite laughter, 
That makes my heart so wildly beat in my breast.’’ 


Almost equally familiar is the fragment on Night :— 


‘‘ Night, you who gather in your lovely lap 
The thines the shiring dawn fluyg far and wide, 
The ewe-lamb you bring back, the straving goat, 
The child you lead unto its mother’s side.”’ 


Or, again, these few lines generally known through 
Rossetti’s imitation :— 


‘* As the apple reddening upon the bough, the furthermost 
Bough ot all the tree, is never noticed by the gatherers, 
Or, being out of reach, is never plucked at all.”’ 
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But less familiar are the two lines from some poem which 
we would give much to recover:— 


“O my youth, my youth, who has you now? 
I shall never know you again.” 


Whether the following verse was_a poem complete in 
itself we do not know, but it has the cempleteness of 
some thirteen-syllabled poem from Japan :— 
‘The moon has set and the Pleiades have gone; 
It is. midnight ; the hours pass; and I sleep alone.” 
So has the sigh: “I loved you once, Atthis, long ago,’’ 
and there an ead. Nearer to the reflective tone of the 
later Anthology are the lines :— 
‘* Death is evil, because 

If it were good, the gods - 

Also would die.’ 

In translating some choruses from the “ Iphigeneia 
in Tauris,’’ the author, “H, D.’’ (with a backhander, 
perhaps aimed at Gilbert Murray, against ‘‘ a rhymed, 
languidly Swinburnean verse’’), uses a sharp, free 


rhythm, hoping to retain ‘‘ something of that rocky - 


quality, of that imaged clarity, which are so admirable 
in the earlier lyric poets.’’ On the whole, the experi- 
ment is successful, and we look forward to the promised 
versions of choruses from the ‘‘ Ion,’’ a play so valuable 
for the service of religion. But it is that ‘‘ rocky 
quality ’’’ which we wish especially to notice; for the 
gradual petering out of that quality during long 
centuries of Greek influence is the chief of the changes 
to which we referred above. We notice a change even 
in Anyte, a poetess who seems to have lived in Arcadia 
about two centuries after Euripides’ time. Twenty-five 
of her poems are preserved in the Anthology, and they 
well represent that kind of poetry at its best. Both in 
thought and form, the rocky quality of the earlier lyric 
is being softened down. The first intensity of life, belief, 
and passion is gradually being relaxed. The splendor of 


becoming a little artificial. Still beauty remains; there 
is deep human interest in the affairs of life and death, 
and deep pity for birds, animals, and even insects—a 
pleasing characteristic of this woman poet. Like so 
many in the Anthology, she excels in epitaphs, and often 
it is the death of the grasshoppers, horses, dogs, and 
other animals, senselessly called ‘‘lower,’’ that she 
celebrates. Thus on a bird she writes :— 


‘You will never rise up again with a flutter of 
thick wings and rouse me from my bed in the morning ; 

“For a thief came silently upon you in your sleep 
and killed you, pressing his finger into your throat.’’ 

And on a dolphin :— 

‘“‘No more, exulting in the calm sea, shall I rise 
from the depths and thrust through the waves; . 

“No more shall I rush past the beautiful lips of 
a fair-rowlocked ship, delighting in the figure-head. 

“The dark waters of the sea dashed me to land 
and I lie here upon this narrow shore.”’ 


She celebrates Amyntor, Philip’s son, who died, not of 
sickness, but “ holding his round shield before his friend.”’ 
She celebrates three girls unnamed, who slew themselves 
to escape violation by the invading Celts. But she cele- 
brates also a man who was a Persian slave when alive ; 
“dead he is as great as great Darius.’ 

Her contemporary, equally characteristic of the 
Anthology at its best, was Leonidas of Tarentum, a Greek 
apparently living most of his time in Italy, and poor. 
Here is a fine specimen of the typical Greek lyric in that 
slightly decadent age—the age of Italy’s final subjection 
under Rome, and the beginning of the struggle with 
Carthage; he represents the Eurotas as telling Aphrodite 
she must e'ther go armed or leave Sparta, for “ there is 
a passion for fighting here ”’ :— 

‘‘She laughed sweetly and replied, ‘I will always 
go unarmed, and I will inhabit Sparta.’ (But historians 
impudently say that the goddess armed herself.) ”’ 


He, too, excelled in epitaphs, of which we may quote 
first one of well-deserved memorial: “ This is the tomb 
of Tellenos. Beneath this clod lies the old man who first 
wrote comic songs.’” The second is a picture of common 
life, fine in simplicity :— 









the Greek glory is already dimmed, and we can see art | day. 





“* Kleiton owned this little farmhouse, this bit of . 
arable land, this adjoining vineyard, and _ this little 
wood where he used to cut his faggots. He lived here 
for eighty years,” : 
From Leonidas of Tarentum the translators make a 

jump over five or six centuries to Decimus Magnus 

Ausonius, who was born at Bordeaux in the reign of 

Constantine, and wrote a pleasant ode to the Moselle. 

He seems to have been an amateur fisherman, for he 

describes fish and fishing with the zest of Izaak Walton. 

He inserts pretty descriptions of river scenery, too, and 

of the Scottish coast, with occasional glimpses of the 

working people. But for us just now the noticeable thing 
is the continuance of Satyrs, Naiads, Pans, Fauns, 

Nymphs, and all the other deities of the later Greek 

lyrics and pastorals. Like our modern Graces, they had 

obviously come down in the world, and the poet had not 
the rsmallest helief in their existence, though, after 

assuming the established Christianity while he was a 

tutor at the Imperial Court, he returned to die in the 

more facile doctrines of paganism. The'Greek gods were 
already dead, or in exile, or in process of being trans- 
formed into demons and other perilous temptations to 

saints. To poets they kad become a convention, a 

‘“machinery,’* and were allowed a licence only poetic. 

In that state of mechanical animation they have since 

remained, nor could even the Renaissance vivify their 

mummies with its breath. The translators give speci- 
mens of Renaissance poetry, and we may quote part of 
one as a good instance of skilful imitation :— 


‘Scorn not this little tomb, for it holds no little 
goddess. . . One of the Charities lies buried here, though 
that may be hard to believe—yet, look! where the other 

‘two sit weeping.” 

With that epitaph by Francesco Franchini we may 
take leave of the Graces, though indeed, as we said at 
first, the temple which they discovered stands to this 
It stood in Milton, however strangely surrounded. 
It survived Puritanism. It even survived the pastorals 
and epigrams and tombstones of the eighteenth century. 
In our own time all dead and artificial adornments have 
been stript off it, and we can again perceive the grandeur 
of the Greek soul in its origina] austere and simple lines. 
It is our renewed reverence for Greek beauty which has 
shattered or removed that mythological frippery which 
people used to think essential to ‘‘ Classic Art.’”’ All 
those debasing tricks and artifices and allegorical figures 
of Venuses, Cupids, Nymphs, Satyrs, and the rest have 
gone at last, and we only wish the Hebrew mythological 
svmbols of ‘‘ Armageddon,’ ‘‘ millennium,’’ and such- 
like trumpery were packed with them into limbo. But 
the long persistence of mankind in preserving even the 
dullest and deadest of Greek devices is itself an evidence 
how necessary the soul of Greece was for man; nor have 
the worst crimes perpetrated by poets and sculptors in 
the name of Greece sufficed to cast a slur upon the 
original sublimity of that rock-built, temple, 





Present-Bap Problems. 


“TURNING THEIR CAPTIVITY.” 
By Str Atrrep T. Daviss, K.B.E., C.B. 


AN amusing picture postcard reached me the other day 
from an Internment Camp in Germany at which a large 
number of British Prisoners of War are confined. It repre- 
sents two typical “ Tommies” asleep in beds of a more 
comfortable type than men in their condition ever enjoy. 
Over their heads is conspicuously displayed (after the 
fashion of the orthodox scriptural text) “God bless our 
Camp,” while the sleeping faces are lit up by a beatific 
smile, the reason of which is explained by the added warn- 
ing, “Hush! Don’t make a noise; we are dreaming about 
the exchange.”’ 

Dreaming of a return to happier conditions some of the 
120,000 or more British and Colonial prisoners now in the 
hands of our enemies, or of neutrals, undoubtedly are, but 
very many of these men are doing something better. They 
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are engaged in anticipating the time of their-release from 
captivity by taking active steps now to free their mind from 
the bondage to.which thei: bodies are meantime perforce 
subject. In so doing they are “turning their captivity ” in 
a way which woul] have rejoiced the heart of the Hebrew 
psalmist. 

Daily, and during. a period which now extends over 
one, two, three, and in some instances nearly four years, 
large numbers: of the interned men have pursued serious 
studies, which have not only kept their minds from becom- 
ing atrophied, but, for the rest of their lives probably, have 
lifted them on to a far higher plane intellectually than 
they occupied in days which must now seem to them to 
belong to a remote past. Had Bacon been alive to-day, he 
would assuredly have found in the actions of these 
“Student Captives” ample material for the illustration 
of his statement that “A man’s nature is best perceived in 
privateness, for there is no affectation ; and in a new case or 
experience, for there custom leaveth him.” 

Bishop Bury, on his return from Ruhleben some time 
ago, told me that nothing had impressed him more in the 
whole course of his life than the grit and determination not 
to “go under,’’ which characterised the British prisoners 
whom he visited at Ruhleben and elsewhere. Confirmatory 
evidence in abundance of the truth of that observation daily 
reaches the office of the British Prisoners of War Book 
Scheme (Educational), and in no direction is it more laud- 
ably displayed than in the efforts after self-education. 

It will no doubt surprise many readers to learn that, 
if all goes well, in the course of the present month nearly 
30 British prisoners at one German camp alone will sit, 
under arrangements which we have just completed, for 
examinations of the University of London. And this is 
but one instance of its kind which happens to present itself 
at the moment of writing. Hardly a week goes by but we 
are asked by a prisoner to arrange with his University or 
the professional body with which he hopes to have cleser 
relations later on, to examine him upon those studies which 
his determination, and our efforts to assist it by supplying 
him with the requisite books for his studies, have together 
made possible. But, for one prisoner who offers himself for 
examination, there are thousands who are quietly pursuing 
studies in subjects as widely dissimilar as sheep-farming and 
dentistry. Months ago we had sent out to those men, in 
response to their request, books—-all carefully selected—in 
no fewer than 49 languages. The stream of latest text- 
books, which daily issues from us to the internment camps, 
is steadily increasing in volume—and also, I am bound to 
add, in ccst. 

What all this feeding of the mind means to the interned 
men they themselves can best tell. And this, one who till 
recently was of their number—a Major in an Indian 
infantry regiment—<loes in a way which lends point both 
to his testimony and to my appeal—for I fear the purpose 
of this article is now but thinly veiled. “I have just seen 
“H. M. T.’s” note on your work in Tue Nation [of Decem- 
ber 8th last], and send herewith a small contribution (£5) 
towards it. -I am certain that no one who has not been 
deprived of them can understand what it means to be cut 
off entirely from books. I have been a prisoner of war 
myself, and can therefore say what one wants most is solid 
reading.’”’, Equally striking is the testimony of the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, a member of the Guards Club, who writes: 
“ Having recently been in the hands of the Turks for a few 
days, and having read in Tue Nation the paragraph refer- 
ring to your work, I have much pleasure in forwarding you 
a cheque for £20 towards the supplying of books to Prisoners 
of War, especially in Turkey.” 

I -have purposely quoted only the testimony of ex- 
prisoners, because nothing else—unless it be their generous 
gifts—could so conclusively demonstrate the need for the 
steady continuance of the work—hitherto unprecedented, I 
believe, in the history of wars—to which some of us have 
set our hands. It is nothing less than to send to any British 
prisoner, anywhere, almost, any book on any subject in any 
language which he may ask for. “A tall order,” someone 
will say. Yes, truly ; but we know full well that the execu- 
cution of it will mean not merely the saving of the reason 
ef many an interned man, but also the eventual return to 
this country of hundreds, if not thousands, of men with 
that competent knowledge of foreign languages (e.g., 





Russian, German, Spanish, Italian, &c.): which they pre- 
viously lacked, or with.other vastly improved qualifications 
for following the trade or profession which—more than ever 
—will need them and: their burnished talents when the 
serious work of Reconstruction js entered upon. 

Should anyone doubt the truth of that statement, the 
following extract from a letter written to his mother by a 
private interned at Minster, in Germany, will perhaps 
serve to bring conviction: “I am learning a decent bit,” 
says he, “from the book (‘Mechanics and Steam Engineer- 
ing’), and mean to turn it to account when J get back. I 
have learnt more in the last three and a-half years than in 
the twenty-two before.” 

To all who care to assist in this work, by offers of 
personal service or of books (which latter should always be 
accompanied by a detailed list), or by those gifts which 
enable us to buy what we cannot otherwise obtain, there 
is “an ever-open door,’ which is indicative of an ever- 
increasing need. The question is—Will that need continue 
to be supplied by a generous British public? Of this I am 
confident—that no greater hardship could be inflicted on 
the men who are enduring the rigors of captivity for our 
sakes than the turning of a deaf ear to the earnest appeals, 
which daily reach us from them, for “ something to read, 
something to study, something solid ’—something, in short, 
which will prevent “the havoc of the mind,” and, as Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray tersely puts it, will “help the men 
to forget their food buckets and their gaolers.” 


[We have great pleasure in supporting Sir Alfred 
Davies’s appeal for help in his admirable work, and are quite 
ready to receive subscriptions on its behalf. All communi- 
cations should be addressed (and cheques made payable) to 
the Founder and Hon. Director of this War Charity—Sir 
Alfred T. Davies, K.B.E., C.B., at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, 8.W. 7.—Eb., Tue Nation.] 





Letters to the Edrtor 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


S1r,—In a review of Dr. Heber Hart’s book, “ The Bul- 
warks of Peace,” in your issue of June 15th, your reviewer 
speaks of the question of forming a League of Nations as the 
““greatest public issue of our age.’’ One hesitates to take 
up an attitude towards this problem which may appear merely 
negative or even obstructive. There are so many who count 
on-its sdlution as almost the only remedy for the tragedies in 
which we are engulfed that to doubt their wisdom might well 
seem to try to rob the world of its dearest hope. But, none 
the less, there remains the greater problem, whether peace can 
ever be atiained by even the most complicated and compre- 
hensive system of international organization. There have been 
many attempts to contain Peace within the net of state 
contracts; but, being a spirit, Peace has always escaped 
through the meshes. ‘This time, it is hoped by many, there will 
be ‘no failure; the net will be so large and so well and reason- 
ably made that Peace will be secure. 

Is not this the hope founded on a great misunderstanding 
of what Peace is? Does it not imply a belief that Peace is 
like War, insomuch that it can be made an organized success, 
if only sufficient pains are taken? We have seen, not for the 
first time, that sufficient organization ean give us a world-wide 
war. Can we assume, therefore, that sufficient organization can 
give us a world-wide Peace? Will not the very attempt to 
secure Peace by this means make Peace impossible? 

To-a number of Mexican journalists, President Wilson 
recently advocated a League of American States to maintain 
Peace in the two Americas. He said, as reported.in ‘‘ ‘The 
Manchester Guardian ”’ :— 

“Let us agree that if any one of us, the United States included, 


violates the political independence or territorial integrity of any 
of the others all the others will jump on her.” 


And in the same speech President Wilson said,— 

* Peace can come only by trust. So long as there is suspicion 
there is going to be misunderstanding; so long as there is mis- 
understanding there is going to be trouble. If you can get 4 
situation of trust, you can have a situation of permanent peace.” 

President Wilson spoke truly when he said that ‘‘ Peace 
can only come by trust’’; but there is no trust amongst states 
which make arrangements to ‘“‘jump on” one another. The 
condition of mind: which makes such an arrangement is one of 
obvious mistrust. We do not arrange elaborate safeguards 
against those whom we trust; only against those whom we 
suspect: Such suspicion may be justified te worldly wisdom, 
but that is not the point. It is misleading to speak of even 
justifiable caution as trust. 

The essence of all the proposed arrangements for Leagues 
of Nations (which are really Leagues to Enforce Peace) is 
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precautionary and, therefore, mistrustful. At the same time, 
they appear to be ingeniously trustful of what experience has 
shown to, be untrustworthy. The advocates of Leagues of 
Nations are very anxious to be considered ‘‘ realists’ and not 
idealists,, and to. take into account only the world as it is. 
For this reason they put their trust in the Governments of the 
Powers and not in the capacity for good which lives in the 
heart of every individual man. In other words, they expect 
Peace to come by means of authority and not through freedom. 
They do not see that war is the inevitable, ultimate expression 
of authority when it is challenged—and it is bound to be 
challenged in a world which still lives. Slightly to change a 
well-known phrase, ‘‘ You can rule all the people some of the 
time; and some of the people all the time, but you can’t rule 
all the people all the time.’’ The dream of the. advocates of. a 
League of Nations is an absolute subjection to an inter- 
governmental machine, unlimited in time and limited in space 
only by the size of the earth. 

Apart from the operations of this machine, men, pre- 
sumably, are to remain the same, with the same ethics, the 
same conscious dynamics, the same conventions and the same 
ideals. ‘To the thistles from which the war has sprung we are 
to apply the magic machine and obtain a nourishing—and 
permanent—crop of figs. Is this realism or is it an unbeautiful 
fantasy? Out of a common agreement to jump on one another 
or boycott. one another or starve one another we are to secure 
Peace ! 

It is in that word ‘“‘secure’”’ that the fallacy makes itself 
obvious to me. It harks back to the belief that Peace is a 
comfortable static condition, which can be ‘‘secured’’ and 
stereotyped. In the philosophy which so envisages things, 
Peace implies a finality, and is, therefore, really synonymous 
with death. 

Would it not be better to abandon the quest of the Blue 
Bird of Peace in the machinery hall of diplomacy, and carry 
on our adventure in the heart of Everyman; and so make our 
Peace democratic? The Peace of a League of Nations must be 
a Peace of bureaucracy. In all the proposals I have seen for the 
establishment of such a Peace, there has not been one which 
has not implied that. Still men cling to the belief that 
governmental power (if it is only in the hands of the right men) 
can work miracles. Time after time, they are tragically dis- 
appointed. Is not this new experiment, which your contributor 
describes as the ‘‘ greatest public issue of the age’’ yet one 
more, foredoomed to tragic failure? 

One shrinks from saying one word which may discourage 
any man in well-doing, but to those who are throwing them- 
selves enthusiastically into these schemes to compel Peace I 
would recall a word of Bishop Wilson:—‘ First, never go 
against the best light you have; secondly, take care that your 
light is not darkness.’’—Yours, &c., 

EDWARD G. SMITH. 

League of Peace and Freedom. 





Sir,—Mr. Wells proposes the immediate formation of a 
League. You cannot subscribe to this because, as you say, 
Germany would not come, cap in hand, for admission to an 
already-formed League of unfriendly Powers. 

But if a universal League is not formed now will it ever 
be. As it happens, the root principle of a League of Nations 
is the one principle to which, in lip service, at any rate, all 
the belligerents have paid homage. 

Wilson, Poincaré, Lloyd George, Asquith, Bethmann 
Hollweg, Czernin — hoc genus omne—have welcomed the idea. 
At present it is merely an idea, an adumbration or—as some 
think—a chimera. Let us say it is a subject for expert 
examination and, since all the first-class Powers have expressed 
their approval in principle, let us all set to work to reduce it 
to a working proposition. 

It is not a war question but an after-the-war arrangement, 
yet the time to prepare and investigate it is to-day. 

Would it then be treasonable to suggest that the Central 
Powers be invited, say at the instance of a neutral Sovereign, 
to send representatives to a world conference of thinkers— 
international jurists, skilled and recognized economists, military 
and naval strategists, and colonial administrators? 

They need not study war or peace but simply the organiza- 
tion of a League. of Nations. Ostensibly this has nothing to 
do with the present war, and while they are debating, and 
after, the war may go merrily on. But, who knows, if their 
deliberations are wisely and successfuly conducted, perhaps 
even yet a saner ending may emerge and the potentialities of 
security embodied in a sound scheme, for a League of Nations 
may find the war pursuers bereft of even their poor reasons 
for battling to the Pitter end.—Yours, &e., 

H. D. DrRyDEn. 

Aughton Hall, Ellerton, York. 


DISTURBANCE OF OUTLOOK. 


S1r,—I agree with the writer of the article entitled: 
* Disturbance of Outlook,” in the current number of THE 
NATION, that while it is well to insist upon looking facts in 
the face, ‘the trouble lies in discovering the force of facts.’ 
And I think that the writer of the article mentioned has not 
succeeded in avoiding this trouble. He states that tea, which 
is a poison, is drunk by people to produce “a disturbance, 
an artificial improvement, of mental outlook.’’ Now, apart 
from the question as to whether this is the cause of tea-drinking, 
we must suppose, if this post-tea condition of mentality is 
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artificial, that the pre-tea condition was normal. . How -is. it 
possible to demonstrate this? Can your correspondent. give a 
satisfactory definition of a normal mental outlook? It seems 
to me that it would be just as sound to hold that the pre-tea 
condition was the artificial, and the post-tea normal.’ It’ is 
also quite possible that, im our present lamentable. state. of 
ignorance of dietetics, most of our present foods will, in. the 
light of future knowledge, be labelled “‘ poisons,’’ and it may 
be that hardly anyone amongst us is, in consequence, possessed 
at present of a normal mental outlook. Your correspondent in 
this matter has wandered on to very unsafe grouid. Who is 
there who can actually define sanity, or say with any real 
certainty whether some particular acts are good or bad? I 
have never yet seen or heard a satisfactory answer to these 
questions, and would like to know if what’ is known’ as ‘Sa 
normal mental outlook’’ is capable of scientific and therefore 
satisfactory definition.—Yours, &c., 

J. REID Morr. 
Ipswich. 


A COUPONLESS SUPPER. 

S1r,—To the patriotic readers of THE Nation I commend 
as an example the ‘‘ couponless supper ’’—two words implying 
virtue and modesty—served in the Royal Gallery of the House 
of Lords, of which the Premier and “other illustrious men 
partook. i 

I take the menu from the ‘“ Daily Mail” of the 22nd inst, 
Here it is: Soup; salmon and new potatoes; ham, peas, and 
salad; asparagus; strawberries, and coffee. ‘‘ There was claret 
cup and whisky, but no champagne.”’ 

The “no champagne” is a joy. Never was there such a 
delightful piece of unconscious unless one excepts the 
remark of the villain in the play: ‘‘ There are some things 
I couldn’t do.’’—Yours, &e., 

REGINALD C. ATKINSON. 

Forest Hill, S8.E. 


POOR LAW REFORM. 

Srr,—In your issue of April 20th there appeared a letter 
from Rev. W. H. Walker referring to the resignation of 
Miss Hayward with six of her staff of Women Visitors under 
the Birmingham Board of Guardians. 

In that letter he makes the charge that the resignations 
were the result of a long struggle by Miss Hayward for ade- 
quate relief to mothers and children, in which she was 
unsuccessful, culminating in an almost incredible decision 
“with regard to the purchase of ‘‘ bedding and other articles ”’ 
for out-relief. 

I have had full opportunity of knowing what Miss Hay- 
ward has done and I can find no evidence for the charge that 
Guardians have refused to consider favorably any suggestions 
made by her for more adequate treatment of widows and 
children, and the Guardians most intimately concerned with 
her work fully confirm this. ; 

With regard to the immediate cause of-her resignation, the 
Guardians consider that the minor change in administration 
will have beneficial results, and is in no way a retrograde step. 

may mention that at the present time the relief 
insisted upon by the Guardians compares favorably with the 
soldier’s separation allowanee, and that a _ considerable 
approach has been made towards the scheme advocated by 
Judge Neil. I believe in this direction the Birmingham 
Board of Guardians have taken a step in advance of the 
rest of the country. 

I regret that such charges as are contained in the letter 
should have been made, but they are obviously due to 
ignorance of what has been done in Birmingham.—Yours, &c., 

Wititam Darby, Chairman. 

Birmingham Union, Birmingham. " 


THE INDICTMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

S1r,—The difficulty of practising literary criticism in the 
trenches is one I have so far experienced as to be unready to 
chide Mr. Nevil Wood for a few inaccuracies in his interesting 
letter; still, a footnote might be added to point out that the 
author of “Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy’ is not Mr. ‘Tinley, 
but Mr. Turley; while Sir Henry Newbolt’s book is, surely, 
not ‘The Twinings,’ but ‘‘ The T'wymans.”’ 

To the list might be added Mr. Ivor Brown’s “ Years .of 
Plenty,”’ published in the first months of the war. 

But of one statement of Mr. Wood’s, that, in ‘‘ Sonia,’’ 
‘“* Winchester lures O’Rane home in the end,’’ an immediate 
contradiction must be made. Apart from its topographical 
setting on the Southampton Road, there is not the faintest 
resemblance between Winchester College and the school—I 
forget its name—described at the beginning and end ‘of 
** Sonia.’’—Yours, &c., 


London. 


Cc. K. S. M. 


S1r,—In THE NATION of June &th, you published a letter 
from ‘‘An Old Boy” on ‘‘ The Indictment of the Public 
School.”’ The writer quotes an extract from ‘‘ Hugh Rendal,” 
which is supposed to show that the average Public School Boy 
rather sneers at Missions, &c., and thinks that thev and their 
like ought to be very thankful for ‘‘the crumbs they get from 
the rich man’s table.” 

This is an entirely erroneous view of the case.’ When a 
cricket team or some such party, comes down to its parent 
school, the average boy’s idea, although he does not understand 
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the hardships of their daily life (how can he?), is that it is up 
to him to do all he can to give them a good time, and be glad 
that he is in a position to do so. Whatever faults the Public 
School system has it certainly fosters the spirit of helping the 
man who is down and not sneering at him. 

The type of boy depicted in ** Hugh Rendal”’ is an example 
of youthful snobbery which (mercifully!) is very uncommon, 
and which at most. Public Schools would receive the treatment 
it, deserves. 

Nearly all letters against the present Public School system 
quote. such books as “Hugh Rendal,’’ and ‘“‘ The Loom of 
Youth,” &e., which; although partly true, are the opinions of 
‘extremists,’ and in no way examples of the average boy’s 
daily life and thoughts.—Yours, &c.,. 

“A PREFECT.”’ 


Srr,—Your “Indictment of the Public Schools” and the 
long correspondence on it last week leaves me very much 
depressed. It is all so dreadfully stale and old. A. says the 
public schools are indefensible and ought to go; well, they won’t 
go, in our time, at any rate. B. remonstrates apologetically 
that they aren’t quite so bad as all that. C. says they can’t be 
whenal till everything else has been reformed first. D. blames 
*‘society.”’ E. the State. F. the Classics, and so on. So it goes 
on. It might all have been written in 1898 or 1878. Can we get 
no further than that? We can, and we have. 

In the last two years or 60 a movement has. got going in at 
least some half-dozen of the score or so of schools that make up 
the conventional list of “Public Schools.’”’ Its promoters in 
most cases are, I fancy, a very small group of young masters ; its 
enthusiastic supporters are cenahlestle all the more thoughtful 
boys—let us say, a fifth part of the school. Its aim is to lay the 
foundations of a truly liberal education by means of the study 
of the great questions of the day, international, industrial, 
social. It has already produced a lot of valuable results. Its 
enemies are the old “compact majorities,’—teachers who 
despise new subjects, fogeys who hate enthusiasm, and, above 
all, “authorities’’ who, whatever their real views, dread the 
hostile clamor of prejudiced and ill-informed parents. In the 
school which carried the movement furthest, it has already been 
“officially ’’ suppressed. 

What then? Here is a living monument. It is badly in 
need of intelligent support from outside. As a headmaster 
recently remarked to a “ reformer ’’: ‘‘ If this were a sane world, 
I should have ndthing but encouragement to offer you, for your 
plans could do nothing but good.’’ There is the case in a nut- 
shell. It is for the parents to convince headmasters that they 
are as a body saner than the headmasters suppose. It is no use 
writing to THE NATION. Write to your son’s headmaster. Every 
letter written encouraging the headmaster to give scope to the 
“vyoung’’ party to pursue their ideals will be a definite contri- 
bution to bringing about a state of things in which your powerful 
“Indictment ’’ is obsolete.—Yours, &c., 

; YounG MASTER. 





BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 


Sir.—With your kind permission we, the undersigned 
officers of the Free l'rade Union, would call attention to the way 
in which the present Government—not for the first time— 
is taking advantage of war conditions to commit the nation to 
an after-war policy for the adequate discussion of which no 
opportunity has been given. ‘The reception accorded by the 
country to the Imports and Exports (‘lemporary Contrel) Bill 
should have been a sufficiently clear indication of the fact that 
bureaucratic domination of our foreign trade was generally 
regarded as an evil to be endured only while war made it 
necessary. Yet, only a few months later, we learn from the 
President of the Board of Trade that “ the Government have 
decided that the importation of all foreign dyes, except under 
licence, shall be prohibited for a period of at least ten years”’ 
(after the war). 

An official announcement of this kind, involving as it does, 
a revolutionary change in our trade policy, cannot be suffered 
to pass unchallenged. The exigencies of war have secured 
our acceptance of hitherto undreamt-of restrictions upon com- 
mercial activities; but these restrictions have always been 
imposed as war measures, and intended to further the interests 
of the whole nation. The prohibition of the importation of 
dyestuffs fulfils neither of these conditions. It refers not to 
the war, but to the first decade after its conclusion; and by 
Sir Albert Stanley’s own account it is based upon consideration 
of the interests of one particular industry, and is aimed alike 
at enemy and neutral countries Thus it would appear that a 
Department of the State is pledging the country to Protection 
in its most extreme form, in order to secure the success of 
an enterprise which that Department has set on foot and 
which, on Sir Albert Stanley’s admission, has disappointed 
expectations. If Government action is to proceed on these 
lines, it is scarcely worth while to retain Parliament as part 
of our legislative machinery. 

As regards the unwisdom of the decision from an economic 
standpoint, much might be said if space would permit. We 
would here mention only two points that deserve attention. 
First, it is somewhat premature to fix a post-war period for 
protection to the dye trade at a time when the end of the war 
is not in sight, and when a scheme has just been set on foot 
which is intended to facilitate the progress of the industry. 
Are we to infer from this that the eevee to be made up is 
so great that effective competition with other countries, even 
in the home market, will not be possible for an indefinitely 





long time to comet Secondly, we would suggest that due 
regard has not been had to the bearing of this rew policy 
upon our export trade, of which dyed and colored goods form 
an important part. To quote from the recently-issued report 
of the Committee on Textile Trades after the War, “ Unless 
we are in a position as soon as the war is over* to offer as 
full a range of suitable colors as any of our competitors, we 
shall find ourselves at a serious disadvantage in international 
compéetition.’’ This competition will be more and not less keen 
after the war than before it, especially in Eastern markets, 
where we shall do well to remember that our great rival is 
Germany. Such a limitation as has been proposed will not 
seriously damage German trade in dyes, while it will assuredly 
opérate as.a very heavy handicap upon our export of textiles, 
already adversely affected by war conditions. 

Finally, we would point out that this measure, if carried 
through, is not likely to be an isolated instance of Protection. 
Signs are not wanting that other industries are moving in the 
same direction, desiring security against the rivalry of well- 
equipped and well-organized producers abroad. The existence 
of cut-and-dried agreements with special interests, such as 
that announced in the case of the dye industry, will inevitably 
embarrass the nation when the time comes for discussing terms 
of peace and to honor such agreements will be to enter upon 
a period of economic strife which can have no other issue 
than a repetition of the fearful conflict in which we are now 
engaged.—Yours, &c., 

A. Gorpon C. Harvey (President). 
Samue. Lams (Hon. Treasurer). 
GILBERT BEARD (Hon. Secretary). 
Free Trade Union (North-Western Counties Branch), 
52, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Poetry 





THE FLIGHT OF THE GOLDFINCHES. 


Fry not away, sweet goldfinches! 
In this green garden no danger is. 


White plumes shine in the lilac trees, 
The sycamore flounces are full of bees, 


Bend the Jaburnums in golden showers, 
The dome of the chestnut rains down flowers— 


Fly not away, sweet goldfinches! 
Honey is tossed upon every breeze, 


Apple-blossom of red and pink 
Holds a welcome for you to drink, 


The twigs of the apple-branches, look, 

Are tied with bows like a shepherd’s crook— 
Fly not away, sweet goldfinches! 

Stay with the bright-winged chaffinches, 


Stay with the robin, who makes his song 
The heart-shaped catalpa leaves among, 


Stay with the delicate willow-wren 
Who pipes a grace and eats again— 


Fly not away, sweet goldfinches! 
The thrush here finds no enemies, 


In the acacia he will sing, 
His breast all pink in the evening, 


When many a swift goes shrilling by, 
And the neat swallows skim the sky— 


Fly not away, sweet goldfinches! 
Stay and sway in the rose bushes, 


Here will be for you plum and pear, 
Jasmine is here and syringa’s here, 


Raspberry, currant, and gooseberry, 
Dark-leaved laurel and rosemary— 


Fly not away, sweet goldfinches! 
Nowhere is May more May than this, 


Stay and tell us your pretty notes, 
Let us see the pretty colors of your coats, 


None shall frighten you, 
All delight in you— 


Fly not away, sweet memories! 
7? 


Sytvra_ Lynp. 





* Our italics.—F. T. U. 
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PRE-WAR AND PRE-PELMAN. 


By EDWARD ANTON 





T am being frequently asked, by all sorts of people, what 
is the actual difference which Pelmanism makes in a 
man or woman, 


The question is best answered by simile. ‘‘ Pre- 
war’’ is a term of which, unfortunately, all of us 
recognize the significance: it refers to a standard of 
values and a state of affairs which has completely passed 
away—most of it beyond the possibility of recall. 


‘ Pre-Pelman’’ indicates a similarly complete 
change in the individual. Of no other system of training, 
of no other experience can it be so surely said that it 
re-creates the individual and opens up an entirely new 
view of life. ‘‘In my pre-Pelman days’’ is a phrase 
which one often hears, and it refers to a condition of 
mind which—compared with the present—can only be 
termed embryonic. 


Few people have truly realized—prior to taking a 
Pelman Course—-what boundless possibilities lay ready 
to their hands. I have seen letters from Pelmanists 
telling of positions occupied by them, and salaries gained 
by them which far transcended the wildest dreams of 
their ‘‘ pre-Pelman days.”’ 


I think that those who adopted Pelmanism years 
ago deserve especial praise for their enterprise and broad- 
mindedness. Nowadays the sheer force of evidence or 
testimony or the weight of public opinion (which has 
become enthusiastically Pelmanistic) almost compels 
every progressive man or woman to take a Pelman 
Course. 


But these earlier Pelmanists—these pioneers of the 
new movement—these experimenters with a new idea (as 
it then was)—these were clear-sighted beyond the 


- normal. Even before the stress of war made the demand 


for efficiency so insistent, they had apparently grasped 
the vital fact that training was an essential to efficiency 
of mind as to efficiency of body. 


And they were right. Subsequent events proved it: 
scientists agreed with it: and—most important of all— 
their own experiences endorsed it. And to-day the value 
of mind-training is a matter which is no longer open to 
question. 


TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


In the last two years—largely owing to the courage 
with which ‘‘ Truth”’ boldly advocated the new move- 
ment—Pelmanism has won rational recognition. In 
the whole of the Empire there is not a class of the 
community which has not adopted Pelmanism. Brain- 
workers, manual-workers, soldiers, sailors, and civilians, 
men and women, tutors and students, scientists and 
society leaders—each class has found in Pelmanism a 
source of new strength, a key to new opportunities, an 
avenue leading to new possibilities. 


‘* Too marvellous to be true,’’ says the sceptic. But 
once he begins his study of “ the little grey books,’’ his 
scepticism is quickly dispelled. One such sceptic, to the 
writer’s own knowledge, declared that each of the twelve 
books of the Pelman Course was worth £100 to him! 
And this in a few weeks after declaring that the claims 
made for Pelmanism were fantastic. 





“Nothing in the world would make ‘me willingly 
part from my Pelman books,’’ writes another one-time 
sceptic. Mr. George R.-Sims and Sir James Yoxall, 
M.P., both own that they viewed Pelmanism with 
suspicion, until actual acquaintance with its principles 
opened their eyes and made them enthusiasts. 


Look at the list of prominent men who have written 
in warm praise of the System and of the results achieved 
by its aid by all classes of men and women. In addition 
to Mr. George R. Sims and Sir James Yoxall, there are 
Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll, the veteran editor of ‘‘ The 
British Weekly,’’ and one of the most eminent 
litterateurs of the present day: Sir H. Rider Haggard, 
a writer whose fame is literally world-wide: Sir 
Robert 8. S. Baden Powell, the brilliant soldier, defender 
of Mafeking, and founder of the Boy Scout movement: 
Mr. H. Greenhough Smith, life-long editor of ‘‘ The 
Strand Magazine’’: Mr. Max Pemberton, the gifted 
novelist, who says in his article 


“THE ROMANCE OF PELMANISM,’’ 


that “I do not know that there is or is going to be any 
greater real romance in this 20th Century than the 
romance of Pelmanism.’’ 


Every day Pelmanism is attracting more and more 
attention. The masters and tutors of our great public 
schools are taking it up: officers of the Army and Navy 
discuss it at mess and in the ward-room: men study it 
in the trenches in the very firing line: business men and 
women con their “‘ little grey books ’’ upon every chance 
occasion. 


‘“‘Pelmanism,’’ in fact, is no longer a mysterious 


‘cult’ known only to a select few: its students are 
numbered by the hundred thousand, and there is not a 
remote corner of the Empire in which you will not find 
a startlingly large number of Pelmanists. 


The results are as varied as the vocations of the 
students. Salaries doubled (and in many cases trebled) : 
professional and social advancement: promotion for 
military and naval officers and men: war distinctions: 
educational honors: and a tremendous gain in the 
interests and pleasures which go to make life desirable 
and worthy. 

E. A..* 


A full explanation of Pelmanism (with a description 
of the Pelman Course and a complete Synopsis of the 
lessons) is given in the pages of “Mind and Memory.”’ 
A copy of this fascinating booklet, together with a 
reprint of “ Truth’s’’ sensational article on Pelmanism, 
and particulars showing how you may, at present, secure 
the full Course for one-third less than the usual fee, will 
be sent GRATIS AND POST FREE upon application to The 
Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. 1: 


Overseas Addresses : 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne ; 
"15, Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation’”’ Orrice, THurspsay Nieut. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“National Self-Government: Its Growth and Principles.” 
By Ramsey Muir. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 
“Reminiscences and Reflexions of a Late and Mid-Victorian.”’ 
By E. Belfort Bax. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
‘Liberal Judaism and Hellenism.’’ By Claude G. Montefiore. 
(Macmillan. 6s. net.) 
‘““The Amazing City.”” By John F, Macdonald. Grant 
Richards. 8s. 6d. net.) 
‘‘Wastralls.”’ A Novel. By C. A. Dawson-Scott. (Heinemann. 
6s. net.) 
* *“ 
I nave lately been reading an account of Thomas Poole 
aad his friends written thirty years ago by his descendant, 
Mrs. Henry Sandford. Poole, it wili be remembered, was a 


tanner of Nether Stowey, the little Somerset town at the foot , 


of the Quantocks, where Coleridge, shortly after his marriage 
with Sarah Fricker, came to live in the winter of 1796. 
Wordsworth, with Dorothy, came soon after to Allfoxden, a 
country mansion situated (not placed) right among the open 
billows of the Quantocks, and let to him for £23 a year. 
“My dearest Poole” himself was a remarkable man—for 
the dualism of his nature. He was the sort of man who 
seems to have worked solidly all his life for an epitaphial 
eulogy in the “ Times,” and a colored marble tombstone in 
the churchyard. He founded Friendly Societies. . . He 
encouraged thrift. . . . He rewarded perseverance. 
He modelled his epistolary pericds on the style 
of Dr. Johnson. An active benevolence discreetly 
administered—that sentence would be sure to stalk 
across the memorial page. We feel, too, that he might 
have stretched a point and lent Coleridge the £100 (he sent 
£20) to winter in the Azores, when Wordsworth wrote and 
approached him for it, on the plea that Coleridge’s health 
might not survive another winter in England. - And the 
estrangement between these two devoted friends was partly 
due to the Man of Property element in Poole. ‘‘ I own,”’ 
writes Coleridge to him :— 
**T have formed long and meditative habits of aversion 
to the Rich, love to the Poor or the wnwealthy, and belief in 
the excessive evils arising from Prosperity. How is it 


possible Poole, that you can have all these feelings? You 
would not wish to have them. . 


* * * 


Bur there was a Jekyll in Poole as well. He even 
composed verses, describing the prostration of Philomel, 
when confronted by the strains of the beloved. Mrs. 
Sandford says that his views on Burke and Paine made 
him “a kind of political Ishmaelite in his own neighbor- 
hood.’’ ‘‘The slave trade,’’ he writes, “ will not be abolished, 
because to be humane and honest now is to be a traitor to 
the constitution, a lover of sedition and licentiousness.’’ I 
am afraid, too, that he cannot be entirely exonerated from 
the charge of Boloism :—‘“ War is a horrid fiend; and the 
closer any thinking humane mind approaches him, the more 
it is astonished at the indifference with which it has been 
used to contemplate the monster.” 


* °* * * 


Ar one time, to acquaint himself with the lot of the 
workman, he went to Londen and put on the dress of a 
working tanner. There is a fable that Tom Poole and 
Coleridge first met one another in a London inn; the one as 
a workman, the other as a soldier. and that the soldier was 
as astonished at the workman’s attainments as the workman 
was at the soldier’s. This duality is, indeed, most apparent 
in his relations with Coleridge. For he loved Coleridge 
devotedly, and the letters of this sententious moralist 
abound in undress demonstrations of his affection :—‘‘ My 
dear, dear boy, God Almighty bless you and assist you. 
Adieu! adieu! Thos. Poole. Write! write!’’ Nothing, in- 
deed, stands more to the credit of this simple man of 
consequence than his eager championship, his next to adora- 
tion of a penniless, wild, unknown young man of subversive 
views, “hot with democratic rage,’ who came into his 








neighborhood to set it scandalised by the ears. Nay, he 
smiled upon the Pantisocratic scheme, and gives the fullest 
account we have of it.—‘‘ Twelve gentlemen of good educa- 
tion and liberal principles are to embark with twelve ladies 
in April next. . . . The regulation relating to the 
females strike them (the emigrants) as the most difficult; 
whether the marriage contract shall be dissolved if agreeable 
to one or both parties, and many other circumstances, are 
not yet determined.’’ How deligktfully one is somehow 
reminded of ‘Watteau’s ‘“Embarkation for the Isle of 
Cythera’’! 
es * * 


Poote, indeed, passed his life in being untrue to his 
alter ego. Not only was he a staunch supporter of Clarkson 
and the Abolitionists, but he left off snuff and sugar for a 
year for his faith. His partiality to snuff was so great that 
at the end of the year he sat up till midnight, “opposite to 
a collection of well-filled snuff-boxes standing ready on the 
table, and joyfully indulged in a first pinch the very instant 
that the clock had struck twelve.’’ And there is a warm and 
generous greatness in the steady attachment of a man like 
Poole towards a man of so trying and fantastically opposite 
a temperament as Coleridge’s. 


* * * 


SoMETHING more; it goes some way towards vindicating 
Coleridge from being a sort of inferior Hamlet. Mrs. 
Sandford, in what it seems to me a flash of real inspiration, 
says in her book that there was something bardic about 
Coleridge. It is worth pondering that “ bardic,’’ for does it 
not dispose of the chorus of lament which runs through 
all modern criticism about Ooleridge’s fragmentary 
art? It was not, in fact, Coleridge’s vocation to 
erect ample monuments of metaphysics and criticism more 
lasting than brass. His calling was vocal, bardic—a sublime 
carry forward of the eighteenth century tradition of con- 
versation. How vastly do his elfin melodies gain by being 
read aloud! I know this seems like flying in the face of the 
accepted judgment upon the Romantic Revival, as a kind of 
withdrawal from society to the solitudes. Still, there it is— 
Coleridge bears with him somewhere the implication, the 
spokesmanship of a communal literature. The mysterious 
effect of his personality, not only upon Tom Poole, but Lamb, 
Thelwall, Lloyd, the Morgans, and nearly all the contem- 
poraries who came into contact with him, possibly reinforces 
the notion. There was, indeed, a “ certain atmosphere of the 
divine’ about him, as of the wonderful visit of a bird of 
paradise caught in the snare of the world, and soiling his 
plumage in the effort to escape. That donnish nonsense of 
Arnold’s about Shelley suits the “luminous wings” of 
Coleridge much better (if we leave out “in the void’’). Even 
when, antedating Francis Thompson, “he wandered up and 
he wandered down”’ the streets of London, his transcendental 
mind nearly paralyzed and his nervous energy all to pieces, 
still he communicated his electricity. as of a being from 
another sphere, to his brief associates. He was the messenger 
to utter (if you like, stutter) strange news of the kingdom of 
hedven. 

* a + 


Anp that does explain the magical influence which he 
exercised upon an intimate like Tom Poole. Poole had, 
indeed, democratic leanings before he met Coleridge. But 
the politics of the case do not matter (Coleridge’s politics 
themselves fizzled out); it was the way he initiated the incon. 
gruous sensitive aerial portion of Poole’s character into the 
promised land of feeling and thought. All his work is, in. 
deed, of an annunciatory character, as if he sat in the centre 
of a circle expounding the scripture of earth and heaven. 
When he writes to Poole :—“ Faith is infinitely better than 
good Works, as the Cause is greater than the Effect, as a 
fruitful Tree is better than its Fruits, and as a kindly heart 
is of far higher value than the kindnesses which it naturally 
and necessarily prompts,’’—we vaguely discern that here is 
an esthetic as well as a moral truth of extraordinary value. 
But we do not want Coleridge to develop it, any more than I 
personally would have wanted him to finish Kubla Khan. 
With Coleridge one feels that a score of birds in the hand is 
not worth one in the bush, and that the whole man is visible 
in the incomplete glimpses of Truth which his fractional 
poetry and garbled poetic talk afford. 

H. J. M. 
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“This is as strange thing as e’er I looked on.” 
‘* He is as disproportioned in his manners 
As in his shape a 
— The Tempest.” 





I AM SAD because necessity 
compels me to make a painful 
announcement. But I am in the 
position of the fond Victorian 
parent, it probably hurts me even 
more than it will hurt those to 
whom it is made. 


There is a grave wool shortage. 
Drastic steps must be taken to 
preserve our precious raw materials. 
The slightest waste must be ruth- 
lessly checked. 


The manufacture of mufti has 
been reduced to a minimum. When 
Peace is declared there will not be 
enough to go round. The millions 
at present in khaki will be clamour- 
ing for plain clothes. Shall we say 
to them, ‘‘Now that you have fought 
for us you must freeze for us”? 
That would be poor gratitude 
indeed, 


As a patriot I believe it my duty 
to conserve my material for the 
benefit of the Navy, the Army, and 
the tew civilians who have been 
tried and found not guilty of being 
of national unimportance, 


Therefore, sadly but firmly, 
strong in the knowledge that ne- 
cessity is the mother of compulsion, 
I am compelled to announce that: 


From this date I do not propose 
to admit on my books the name 
of any fresh client who is over 
the present military age of 5]. 


By this means a prodigious saving 
of raw material will be effected, for 
old men are so often naturally in- 
clined to obesity in body if not in 
mind, and unkind nature so often 
endows with shapeless contours and 
convexities which consumea greater 
share of precious cloth than can be 
spared them in these critical times. 


It has been and is a cruel world 
for the young, and I am afraid the 
future is going to be a very cold one 
for the old, 


Whatever sacrifices and petty discomforts they are in their turn called upon to suffer, I know they will 
bear cheerfully in the comparatively comfortable security of their homes ; bear them with that noble, indomitable, 
domestic, yet martial spirit they have shown throughout the war, and which history will record to the eternal 


lory of their generation. 
5 y 8 * * * * 


* 


To the men who have been and are national assets, to the younger generation to whom this country is 
looking for salvation now, and to whom it looks for a new and finer orientation in the future, the services of the 


House of Pope and Bradley are devoted—]4, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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Reviews. 


THE WITNESS OF THE IRISH POETS. 


“Last Songs.” By Francis Lepwipee. (Jenkins. 3s. 6d. 
net. ) 

‘‘Reincarnations.” By JAMES STEPHENS. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

“Songs of the Irish Rebels, and Specimens from an 
Irish Anthology.” Translated by PApRaic H. PARSE. 
(Maunsel. 5s. net.) 

“Poems of Sir Samuel Ferguson.” Introduction by A. P. 
Gravis. (Unwin. 3s. net.) 


Ir one wants to know the truth about a country is it better 
to turn to the poets or the police? One always accepts the 
witness of the poets about one’s own country. In regard to 
foreign countries (or, at least, foreign States) one wobbles, 
but with a distinct bias in favor of the police. In regard 
to subject countries one does not wobble at all: one takes 


the police view automatically. There have been individual , 


Englishmen, even individual statesmen, who have seen Ire- 
land more or less through the eyes of the poets. But they 
have never been able to establish the Ireland of the poets on 
the map of the world. Ireland is still, for all practical 
purposes—at least, for all political purposes—a nation in 
the dock. Her history is the long history of a people who 
entered into a criminal conspiracy to set their country free. 
They have been guilty of patriotism, self-sacrifice, fidelity, 
idealism, hatred of oppression, and all the other vices in the 
Newgate Calendar of the little nations. The poets, it may 
be, who are lenient to sinners, have praised Ireland for 
these things. The police, however, are not to be deluded 
into sentimentality. For them the supreme virtue of a sub- 
ject people is obedience to the powers that be. The first and 
last commandment with them is, ‘“ Thou shalt obey the will 
of the stronger’’ as it is set forth in Act of Parliament 
or in the decree of Tsar, or Sultan, or dictator. 

Had the police view prevailed the people of England 
would never have been free, George Washington would have 
been hanged as a criminal, and Italy would not now be a 
nation. That, whether we like it or not, is a fact that we 
must face. We are not among those who affect to despise 
law and order, and who believe that the world would get 
on very well without policemen standing at the street- 
corners. Law and order, however, are admirable only as a 
means to liberty and justice. As substitutes for liberty and 
justice they are not tolerable to any community of self- 
respecting men. From the policeman’s point of view—per- 
haps inevitably so—the test of a nation’s or a man’s virtue 


is compliance with the existing law. The poets, on the 
other hand, who have always been on the side of Christ 
against Caiaphas, are more exacting. They are the con- 


fessors of the soul. They ask about a man, not whether he 
broke a law, but whether he served God—about a nation, not 
whether it was orderly, but whether it kept the faith. And 
they not only ask but answer these questions. Theirs is the 
ultimate human verdict on men and on nations. 

We trust that Lord French and General Smuts and the 
other soldiers and statesmen, in whose hands is to some 
extent the immediate destiny of Ireland, will study the 
reports of the poets as well as the reports of the police con- 
cerning the Irish people. They will learn a number of 
things from the poets. They will learn, for one thing, that 
Ireland is a nation, with a tradition, genius, and self-con- 
sciousness distinct from those of any other nation in Europe. 
They need not go to the rebel poets to discover this. They 
will find the same flaming news in the poems of Irishmen 
who have died fighting in the uniform of the British Army. 
If we want the poetry of modern Irish Nationalism we get 
it as indubitably in the work of Francis Ledwidge and Tom 
Kettle as in that of Thomas MacDonagh and Joseph 
Plunkett. It may be questioned, indeed, if the former is 
not the more poetic and, therefore, the more persuasive of 
the two. The fact that Kettle and Ledwidge threw them- 
selves into the fight for the world’s liberty did not mean 
that they had grown indifferent to Ireland’s liberty. They 
gave their lives for Ireland none the less deliberately because 
they gave them for Europe. Living and dying in this great 
passion, they seem to have felt at times a curious kinship 





with those other Irish poets who perished as a result of the 
Easter-week rising in 1916. They differed from them in 
regard to the war; one of them even took arms against 
them; but death is a great canoniser, and it was not long 
after the rebel poets were.in their graves that Corporal Led- 
widge was singing of them as companions in the great adven- 
ture for the liberation of Ireland. The death of the poets 
in the rebellion seems to have cast a tragic cloud over his 
imagination. In one of the poems in “Last Songs” he 
relates how: 
‘* All the dead kings came to me 

At Rosnaree, where I was dreaming.”’ 
and told him the famous three sorrows of story-telling. He 
in his turn had a story to tell: 

** And I, too, told the kings a story 

Of later glory, her fourth sorrow.” 
The end of this poem, ‘‘ The Dead Kings,” coming as it does 
from the pen of a soldier, since dead, is testimony that must 
be honored as to the intensity of the passion that is stir- 
ring in Ireland to-day : 
“ And one said: ‘Since the poets perished, 
And all they cherished in the way, 


Their thoughts unsung, like petal showers, 
Inflame the hours of blue and grey.’ 


** And one said: ‘A loud tramp of men 
We’ll hear again at Rosnaree.’ 
A bomb burst near me where I lay, 

I woke, *twas day in Picardy.” 
We do not quote this as an example of Ledwidge’s poetry 
at its finest. We quote it simply as evidence of the nature 
of the thoughts of a pro-English (as distinguished from what 
is called a pro-German) Irishman regarding his country 
and his countrymen. 

Many influences are at work just now to impress upon 
the world at large the false opinion that the love of Ireland 
is a pro-German thing—that Irishmen desire freedom merely 
out of hatred of England. The truth is, the Irish are very 
like any other nation. They idealize their own country and 
are enraged with those who trample on them and play 
Pharaoh over their miseries. Francis Ledwidge seems to 
have been so happily constituted as to be spared the rage 
of patriotism, but he had his full share of its ardor. One 
of his poems, “ At Currabwee,” is a charming, fanciful, 
and passionate expression of his love both for Ireland and 
for the lovers of Ireland, even if the latter died fighting in 
the opposite ranks to those in which he himself fought. 
He begins by recalling the stories that he used to hear of 
the leprechauns, the “ little men with leather hats,’?’ who— 

**Mend the boots of Faery 

From the tough wings of the hats—’’ 
—stories that he had heard from his mother as a child. As 
he lets his memory wander, the old country-tale is linked 
up with thoughts not only of his mother but of the dead 
poets of Easter Week :— 
** Louder than a cricket’s wing, 
All night long their hammer’s glee 
Times the merry songs they sing 
Of Ireland glorious and free. 


So I heard Joseph Plunkett say— 
You know he heard them but last May.” 


**And when the night is very cold 
They warm their hands against the light 
Of stars that make the waters gold 
Where they are laboring all the night. 
So Pearse said, and he knew the truth— 
Among the stars he spent his youth.” 
Ledwidge, however, does not idealize the poets of the 
insurrection at the expenss of those other gallant Irishmen 
like himself, who, putting their trust in the honor of 
England and their lives into the struggle for the liberty 
of mankind, fought for Ireland on the battlefields of Europe, 
The last verse of the poem is full of the proud consciousness 
that he, too, was giving his days to his country, 
“And I, myself, have often heard 
Their singing as the stars went by, 
For am I not of those who reared 
The banner of old Ireland high, 
From Dublin town to Turkey’s shores, 
And whence the Vardar loudly roars? ”’ 


There is another poem, called “Ireland,” that expresses 
the anguish of a poet who feels that in some way he had 
become separated from his country. Ledwidge never wrote a 
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The Lonely Stronghold 


By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


Third impression in the press. 
* A romantic love story with delightful scenes " (Globe), ‘‘ handled 
with no little skill” (The Times). 


Hira Singh’s Tale 
Second impression ready. 


Lily of the Alley 


able and interesting story.’-—Scotsman 


CASSELL'S annuant FICTION 


A great book. THIRD IMPRESSION in the press. 


Towards Morning By I. A. R. WYLIE 


In this remarkable stcry Miss Wylie, writing with a special knowledge of 
Germany and the Germans, shows the making of the modern Hun; she takes a 
highly sensitive and lovable child and shows how his entire nature becomes 
distorted—brutalised “and bestialised—beneath the relentless working of the 
Prussian machine. No more powerful picture of German life, no more crushing 
indictment of the German system, has ever been penned. 





New work by the author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


The Man in Grey _ By BARONESS ORCZY 


Second impression now ready. 
The thrilling adventures of that historical personage who was employed by 
Fouché—then Minister of Police to the First Empire—to track down the notorious 
organised band of criminals which troubled-that Court. 


The Pretty Lady __ By ARNOLD BENNETT 


Fifth impression in the press. 
. important criticism of life... There are passages of unsurpassable descrip- 
tive drama . . . the historic picture ot London in the times of the Great War. . . 
that the history of the lady is only an instrument of Mr. Bennett’s satire, and 
that he is abundantly justified of his choice of means.”—Atheneum. 


Love Eternal By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


Second large impression ready. 
‘* We can commend to the public as a capital novel.”’—/l/us. London News. 


Far from the Limelight 
Second impression ready. By GERTRUDE PAGE 


‘‘ The author is again in Rhodesia, and in writing short stories—there are five of 
them—she is perhaps at her best. Her work gains by concision ; and the element of 
comedy is not wanting. ‘His Job’ is a capital tale.’—7he Times Literary 
Supplement. 


The Pendulum By ELINOR MORDAUNT 


Second impression ready. 
. not to be confused with any other novel . . . a solid, sensitive, individual 
piece of work . . . an engrossing tale.”—T7he Times Literary Supplement. 


Mary Plantagenet By J. C. SNAITH 


‘“Mr. Snaith,”’ says the Spectator, “‘is at his very best, handling a somewhat 
complicated plot with unfailing resource, singular felicity of style, and a rich and 
ironic humour that is free from all bitterness.” 


The Old Card 


An English Rose 


By TALBOT MUNDY 





By CHRISTOPHER CULLEY Earthware 


All the above are published at 6s. net. 


By DAVID LYALL 


By LINDSAY RUSSELL 


By ROLAND PERTWEE 


“. . . @ capable tale of theatrical life, with a quaint old actor, 
who is well worth knowing, playing the heavy lead in it.”—Sketch. 


[Just ready 


[Just ready 





Coleman. 


War According to Clausewitz 


With comments by Major-General T. D. Pilcher, C.B. 


Second impression now ready. 
The Morning Post truly says: ‘‘ This is an indispensable book:” 


Japan Moves North 
The inside story of the Struggle of Siberia. By Frederic | After-World. 


“Of high interest and importance.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Cassell’s General Literature. 
A Book of Remarkable Criminals 


By H. B. Irving. 


7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. “Mr. Irving has set out the well-chosen careers—they form the 


ment, 





Conan Doyle 


more attractive part of the book.”—The Times Literary Supple- 


The Undiscovered Country 


A Sequence of Spirit-Messages describing Death and the 


6s. net. 


5s. net. | Edited by Harold Bayley. Introduction by Sir Arthur 
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book fuller of jntense feeling and sad and fanciful charm 
than these “Last Songs.”’ 

Mr. James Stephens is a writer of greater originality 
than Ledwidge, but his new book, “ Reincarnations,’”’ seems 
rather like a literary exercise when read on the same day 
as Ledwidge’s autobiographical songs. Mr. Stephens began 
with the idea of translating some of the work of the Irish 
poets who wrote in their own language. But he ultimately 
abandoned this idea, and his verses are new poems founded 
on old ones rather than close translations. The result is 
interesting, but we miss from it the genius either of the old 
poets or of Mr. Stephens. He speaks of O’Bruadair’s 
‘“* terrific muse,’’ of O’Rahilly’s “skill and melody which 
might be spoken of as one of the wonders of the world,” 
and names Raftery ‘‘ the master of them all.’’ But these 
qualities are not communicated to us. Energetic though 
the verses founded on O’Bruadair are, they are comic 
rather than “terrific’? in their energy. As_ evidence, 
however, of the centuries-old passion with which the Irish 
have regarded their country as a nation oppressed and 
denationalized by a foreign people, “ Reincarnations”’ 
contains much that is of importance. The version of 
O’Rahilly’s poem ‘ Inis Fal,’”’ for instance, expresses what 
every Irish Nationalist still believes—that the Irish arts 
and the Irish social life, as well as Irish wealth and Irish 
lands, were stolen away or destroyed by the invaders :— 

‘Now may we turn aside and dry our tears, 
And comfort us, and lay aside our fears, 
For all is gone—all comely quality, 
All gentleness and hospitality, 
All courtesy and merriment is gone; 
Our virtues all are withered every one, 
Our music vanished and our skill to sing: 
Now may we quiet us and quit our moan, 
Nothing is whole that could be broke; no thing 
Remains to us of all that was our own.”’ 
No one who does not understand the feeling expressed in 
these lines that Ireland is a foreign country as regards 
England, and a country that has suffered loss as bitter 


and complete as Poland, is in a position to spell’ 


even the first simple words of the Irish question. The 
anti-Irish will, we know, continue to regard Irish national 
sentiment as an unpleasant mixture of whining and race 
hatred. It is always an easy thing to belittle the agony 
and tears of a subject people. But every honest English- 
man of imagination knows that had the parts of England and 
Ireland been reversed, England’s attitude to a dominant 
Ireland would have been the same that Ireland’s attitude 
to a dominant England has always been. 

We disagree vehemently with Pearse when he writes 
that Ivish hate of the English is ‘a scarcely less holy 
passion ’’ than “ Irish love of Nature and of Nature’s God.”’ 
Hatred is one of the ancient passions of human nature, but 
it is a deforming passion and outside the circle of holy 
things. At the same time, it is an inevitable passion in 
certain circumstances for all but the saints, and the Irish 
would have been less than human if the attempts of Queen 
Elizabeth to exterminate them or of Cromwell to destroy 
them had not filled them with wild and ruinous thoughts. 
It was an anonymous Irishman of those old days who 
comforted himself with the thought :— 

“The world hath conquered, the wind hath scattered like dust 

Alexander, Ceesar, and all that shared their sway, 

Tara is grass, and behold how Troy lieth low, 

And even the English, perchance their hour will come! ”’ 
That quatrain, translated by Pearse, is but a mild example 
of some of the rebel poetry which is gathered and put into 
English in “Songs of the Irish Rebels.’”’ On the whole, 
the book is more interesting from the point of view of 
history than of literature. Pearse frequently used a sort of 
Ollendorf English as the medium of his translations, and 
we feel that in so doing he lost a great deal of the artistic 
beauty of the originals. At the same time, the passion of 
the originals often breaks through, as in Ferriter’s poem 
en the Cromwellian clearances, which contain the verses :— 

“Pirates rule in the place of princes, 

In comfort, in ease, in luxury, in spacious palaces, 


Full of strength, full of goods, full of words, well-feasting, 
Uncouth, gabbling, greedy, cynical. 


“The aim and desire of the crew is, 
However they may make peace with our ple, 
To play with those that accept terms from them, 
The tricks of the redoubtable cat with the mouse!”’ 


.On the whole, the words seem gentle and innocent com- 








pared with a speech of Sir Edward Carson or a leading 
article in the “Spectator” against the Irish Nationalists. 
The “Spectator’s’’ attitude to Ireland, however, is as 
irrefragable a proof that Ireland is a separate nation as 
is Ireland’s attitude to the “Spectator”? and all for which 
it stands. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson, whose “ Poems’’ have been pub- 
lished (in a selection) in “ Every Irishman’s Library,’ was 
a Belfast man belonging to the Protestant and Unionist 
class. But in his work, as surely as in the work of the Southern 
Catholic, Pearse, we find unanswerable evidence that Ireland 
is a distinct and foreign nation. Mr. Yeats in his youth 
declared that Ferguson was “the greatest poet Ireland 
produced, because the most central and the most Celtic.”’ 
Most of us read him, however, less for his original work 
than for his translations from the Irish. Among the latter is 
“The Downfall of Gael,’’ the original of which was written 
about 1580 by O’Gnive, Bard of the O’Neill. It is a fine 
example of national poetry both in its lamentation and its 
summons to action. It is too long to quote in full but the 
last verses will give an idea of its anger, sorrow, and 
power :— 

‘“We starve by the board, 
And we thirst amid wassail— 
For the guest is the lord, 
And the host is the vassal! 
“Through the woods let us roam, 
Through the wastes wild and barren; 
We are strangers at home! 
We are exiles in Erin! 
“And Erin’s a bark 
O’er the wild waters driven! 
And the tempest howls dark 
And her side planks are riven! 
‘*And in billews of might 
Swell the Saxon before her— 
Unite, oh, unite! 
Or the billows burst o’er her!” 


Had Serbian poets written verse like this, how the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London and Mr. 
Lloyd George and the “Times’’ would have united to do 
honor to so noble a national bequest of passion and 
patriotism! A long national memory seems in an ally the 
ultimate grace, but in a subject and suspect country the 
ultimate disgrace. That is why Ireland is misunderstood. 
She will be understood easily enough on the day on which 
statesmen make an honest effort to understand her. They can 
do this by studying Irish literature and Irish history, 
wherein the whole truth about Ireland is as clear as day. 
Lord French and Mr. Shorrt will learn far more about 
the essentials of what is called the Irish question from the 
verse of Corporal Ledwidge and Lieutenant Kettle and from 
Mrs. Green’s little book on “Trish Nationality’ than from 
Major Price, the Dublin Metropolitan Police, and the Royal 
Trish Constabulary combined. 





WHY RONALD WENT TO ROME. 


“A Spiritual Aineid.” By R. A. KNox. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Wuen Mr. Ronald Knox joined the Roman Church, some 
indiscreet newspaper declared that it was the greatest loss 
the Anglican Church had suffered since the crossing of 
Newman. That was an unfortunate advertisement, for it 
invites damaging comparisons. Most people would ask why 
they had never heard of this person before, and they would 
come to this book with an expectation which would almost 
certainly deepen from disappointment to resentment as they 
read. There may not be many non-Catholics who can look 
at religion from Newman’s angle; and yet, despite the 
peculiar premises from which he argued, and the curious 
avidity with which he could swallow hard doctrines, they 
might feel enslaved to his sincerity, the clear, cool style 
would fascinate them even when its matter left them 
unmoved, and, however irreligious, they would own a sympathy 
with his sense of the profound mystery of life, its tragic dark- 
ness, its unbearable loneliness, and the need of some light 
to guide and some love to gladden. 

This account of Mr. Knox’s journey from the home of 
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POETS OF THE 
WORLD WAR 


CICFFREY DEARMER 
POEMS Cr. 8vo 2/6 net 














“That distinguished 
little windmnll,"—Punch, ROBERT GRAVES 
FAIRIES AND FUSILIERS "3/6 net 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON : Counter Attack 2/6 net 
THE OLD HUNTSMAN, 5/- net 
R. E. VERNEDE: War Poems 3/6 net 








MR. GOSSE’S NEW VOLUME 


THREE FRENCH MORALISTS 


AND THE GALLANTRY OF FRANCE. 
by EDMUND GOSSE C.B. 6/- net 





COLLINS’ LIST. 





READY JULY 4. 


Mrs. Alfred Sidgtwick’s 
POWERFUL NOVEL 


KAREN 


This book relates the adventures of an English girl in 
Germany before and during the war. She is happily married 
to a German, but her fortunes, nevertheless, become very 
involved, as, in spite of her marriage, she remains loyal 
to her own country. 


EXTRA CROWN &vo. 6/- NET. 








THAT WHICH HATH WINGS 





The Loeb 
Classical Library 


“We shall never be independent of our Loeb.”—The Times. 
Each vol. Cloth, 6/- net Leather, 7/6 net 








New Volumes Now Ready 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


Translated by W.R. PATON. Now complete in 5 vols. 


JUVENAL anp PERSEUS 


Translated by G. G. RAMSAY. 


XENOPHON : HELLENICA 


Books I,-V. Translated by C. L. BROWNSON. 
The Loeb Classical Library is “‘a universal passport to 
the enchanted world of ancient literature.” Send for full 
descriptive prospectus. Eighty-four titles now on sale. 











New War Books 


OUTWITTING THE HUN 
by Lieut. PAT O'BRIEN R.F.C. 6/- net 


“The most thrilling war-book which has yet appeared... . 
Has a Defoe-like fascination.”—Morning Post. 


MR. PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK  6/- net 
FROM BAPAUME TO 
PASSCHENDAELE. py puitp cress 

MR. -MASEFIELD’S FAMOUS BOOK 


THE OLD FRONT LINE 











by JOHN MASEFIELD 2/6 net 
ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 
by Capt. GILBERT NOBBS 3/6 net 





THAT WHICH HATH WINGS 





A Powerful Novel of Cornish Life. 


WASTRALLS 


by C. A. DAWSON SCOTT, sei 
New Fiction 


FIRST THE BLADE. 
CLEMENCE DANE. 
THE WAR WORKERS. 
E. M. DELAFIELD. 
THE HEART OF ALSACE. 
B, VALLOTTON. 








ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


GOD'S COUNTERPOINT 
By J. D. BERESFORD. 


“Chapters which will give all Mr. Beresford’s admirers hours 
’ pees. followed by months of expectation.”—The Westminster 
jazette. 


ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


“The book is full of delightful glimpses of a life which has 
ceanene little since the days of Haroun Al--Raschid.”—The 
Scotsman. 


A NOVELIST ON NOVELS 
By W. L. GEORGE 


‘‘A literary treat far exceeding what is suggested by the title. 


. . , The book is full of original sayings, and will be appreciated 
by all thinking minds.”—The Glasgow Citizen. 


THE HUMPHRIES’ TOUCH 
By FREDERICK WATSON. 


* Quite brilliant caricatures.”—Punch. 


EDUCATION for LIBERTY 
By KENNETH RICHMOND. 


“‘A book for teachers who think and for thinkers who do not 
teach.”"—The Wesiminster Gazette. 


THE THINGS of a CHILD 
By M. E. FRANCIS. 


“In very truth a delightful book. .. . In writing ‘The Things 


of a Child,’ M. E. Francis has achieved a work of lasting fascina- 
tion.’"—The Ladies’ Field. —— 


WHERE ENGLAND 


SETS HER FEET 
By BERNARD CAPES. 


(SECOND IMPRESSI ON) 

“ A skilful and picturesque romance, with glowing historical 

colouring, it recounts the adventures of a brave young fellow 

ingloriously connected with one of the most dazzling figures at 
the court of good Queen Bess.”—The Scotsman. 


ALL UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE, 
EXTRA CROWN &vo. 6/- NET. 


A NEW WAY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING 
By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


“Just the things every woman ought to know. . . All who 
read the book will be deeply interested in what the author has to 
say.’—The Glasgow Citizen. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 
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an Evangelical Anglican Bishop to the Roman Church, 
will carry no such width of appeal. It is planned, 
rather obscurely for the non-classical reader, with 
Virgil’s ‘“ Aineid’’ as a parable: burning Troy to 
represent this ruined world; Carthage the tempting half- 
way house of Anglicanism; and the city on the Tiber the 
Catholic Church. When he has got used to this curious 
framework, the serious-minded will have to reconcile him- 
self to what will seem like the appalling flippancy 
of the book. Mr. Knox has been the author of 
numerous skits and parodies, and his smart sayings are 
known in circles which have never been in contact with their 
author. He is reported to have composed a series of damag- 
ing criticisms of the various philosophies, for which the 
Limerick seemed to him the most suitable vehicle; one of 
which, on Determinism, may perhaps be welcome as lighten- 
ing that somewhat dreary discussion : 


“There was a young man who said ‘Damn! 
It annoys me to think that I am 

A creature that moves 

In predestined grooves 
In fact, not a ’bus, but a tram.’ 


” 


There are excellent jests scattered through this book, but 
humor is rarely immortal or universal, and these jests are 
esoteric. You need to have been at Oxford and to belong to 
a particular group of Anglican “ spikes’’ to catch the full 
flavor. For instance, how many reading this review will 
feel the irony of the saying that the Church of England is 
suffering from Mowbrayism.”’ If, however, they will 
pace between two contiguous church furnishers at the 
corner of Oxford Street and a few doors down Mar- 
varet Street, they may see the point; though as 
they gaze on the studied ugliness displayed in the windows 
of the Society of S. Peter and S. Paul they may feel that 
the irony is all the other way, and they will turn even from 
the prim and trim of Mowbray’s to the cloudy loveliness of 
The Star of the East shop, a few doors the other way, with 
relief. The inner significance of all this being that Mr. 
Ronald Knox was one of those who believed that you must 
Romanize the Church of England to save it from the 
nebulosities of theosophy, and whose enthusiasm for Rome 
was fanatic enough to embrace everything repellent in her 
doctrine and decadent in her art. Of her great humanism, 
and the hope for man her doctrines may hold, there is not 
a word. 

But this does not tell quite the whole story. Ronald 
Knox was one of those brilliant minds which our public 
schools and ancient universities manufacture and reward ; 
a devourer of examinations and a gatherer of prizes; but, in 
addition, a.master of satire and an irrepressible jester. His 
sayings have travelled like lightning through the circles 
where they can be appreciated. All this will only annoy 
the outsider who cannot see the point. He has decided for 
Rome on the question of authority: which is the Church 
that. has the right to tell you what you ought to believe? If 
that is what you want a Church for, and if you think it right 
to decide this by asking which Church can claim the most 
obvious kind of outward succession and unchanging practice, 
then you will welcome this book. If not, you will fling it 
across the room before you have read far, and then—pick 
it up again and read on, and notice how the book sobers 
as it grows, and how tired and sad this young man of 
thirty is. 

For this man is a sceptic, as deeply religious souls often 
are, but a sceptic of a rare and awful sort; he will not trust 
his own brilliant logic, he cannot trust his own religious 
experience, he does not trust his own wayward self. Suppose 
we were to put certain questions to our own complacent 
rationalisms or our confident evangelicalisms, might we not 
find ourselves in the same difficulties? Perhaps there is a 
problem of authority which when raised cannot stay at the 
opinion that one is one’s own pope, or one’s own God; and 
perhaps therefore it would be best not to consider these prob- 
lems. For here is a man who knows philosophy, who 
knows himself, and can provide his critics with more sugges- 
tions than they would think of for explaining the real cause 
of his going over; a man who has never had any lesser doubts 
than that there may be neither God nor immortality. 

Maybe this glittering wit is, after all, only a disguise. 
One has to consider the British Public; and to confess that 
one is simply dying for a God you have the right to call 





Father, and for a Church which you do not have to push 
about in a Bath-chair, but who can carry you in her bosom 
—well, one does not confess such things to the British Public. 
‘Even the poor buffoon has a soul to save; God at least 
has something for one to do, and all the more because He 
has borne with me so much, and waited for me so long.”’ 
Of course, if you are going to get into a state like that there 
is no telling where you will end. Look at Newman’s suc- 
cessive portraits, with the eyes growing larger and hungrier 
every time. Better not go too deep into religion, or ask 
questions which cannot be answered. 

Perhaps this man is a loss to Anglicanism after 
all; and when he has ceased to be an undergraduate 
and he has found out why he wants a Church which will 
always hold to certain dogmas of faith, then he may be some 
thing more than a gain to Rome: he may help us to a religion 
the world is waiting for. 





AMONG THE SANDS. 


“The Desert Campaigns.” By W. T. Massey. (Constable. 
6s. net ) 


Mr. Massey is one of the war correspondents to whom the 
present war brought the first opportunity of witnessing 
military events, and he has won great distinction in the 
profession. The distinction is the reward of patient endur 

ance and monotonous waiting. Month after month he 
remained in Egypt, while nothing of apparent importance 
was happening. Usually he was encamped near Head- 
quarters, somewhere beside the Canal, and nothing’ more 
tedious could be imagined than watching the days go by as 
the burning sun rose and set, and there was little to mark 
the weeks but an occasional sand-storm or the hot blast of- 
the Khamseen wind. At last patience had its reward, and 
Mr. Massey was the only correspondent to accompany the 
British force across the desert to Palestine and Jerusalem. 

From first to last that was a great and picturesque 
adventure, but Mr. Massey, in the present book, tells only 
the first half of it—certainly not the most interesting part. 
It brings us up only to the edge of the Promised Land, and 
the story of the fighting round Gaza and the advance to 
Samaria and the Jordan is left to be told, no doubt, in a 
future volume. So far we are shown only the movements 
across the desert from the Canal to Rafa upon the old Turkish 
frontier. The campaign was designed by General Sir 
Archibald Murray, in the first place, to secure a line of 
defence for the Canal. Up to that time the Canal had been 
treated as its own defence, and, in spite of a few lines ani 
outposts placed at intervals a mile or two east of it, 
our main communication with India and Australia was far 
from secure. It had been supposed that the Turks were 
incapable of throwing a force across the desert of Sinai. 
Yet, under German guidance, they did it without much 
difficulty; and though their main assault was driven off 
early in 1915, they established posts and garrisons at various 
points almost within striking distance, and far within ihe 
Egyptian frontier. 

Mr. Massey here tells the means by which Sir Archibald 
Murray’s foresight and skill cleared the desert and oases of 
the intruders. Under General Murray, the greatest credit 
was due to Generals Lawrence, Chetwode, and Chauvel; but 
no one who has passed through the desert will ever forget 
the work of the sappers, doctors, and A.S.C. Railroad and 
hard tracks had to be constructed ; water had to be supplied 
from the distant Nile; plague, cholera, and malaria had to 
be kept in check ; and men had to be fed in a climate where 
meat putrefies before you can light the fire. Let us take one 
or two descriptions from Mr. Massey’s book :— 


“To make a trench three feet wide you had to open 
some fifteen feet of ground, put in battens with canvas 
backs and an¢hor them, and then refill the spaces behind 
with the excavated soil. .. . Sandbagging after the trench 
was cut, and building of redoubts was another phase of 
hard work. When the khamseen blew, as it always dees 
at intervals from March to May, a whole series of trenches 
would be found completely filled up in a night, and the game 
of shovelling had to begin afresh. Sometimes when the 
wind was carrying with it so much of the desert that the 
sun was hidden by the dust-clouds, the temperature went 
up to 115 and 120 degrees, one’s skin became hot. lirs 
eracked, and the daily scanty allowance cf water did not 
relieve parched throats for an hour,” 
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FROM WAR 
TO WORK 


By Samuel Turner 
Now Ready. 1/6 net 





ais book develops the argument 
of “ECLIPSE OR EMPIRE?” 
(of which Mr. Turner was one of the 
aceon So in the light of another two 
years’ industrial experience under 
war conditions. Written in as popu. 
lar and simple a style as possible, it 
is a direct and forcible contribution 
to'the most pressing economic prob- 
lem of the day. 


THE RETURN 
OF THE SOLDIER 


By Rebecca West 





5/= net 
What the Critics say: 

DAILY NEWS (Mr. Lynp): 

‘*A brilliant success.”’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : 

‘Both ingenious and beautiful.” 
COMMON CAUSE (Mk. Geratp Goutp): 

‘Has remarkable qualities, and the most 


remarkable of all is the sheer beauty of 
its imaginative perceptions,” 


Mr BERNARD SHAW writes to the Author: 


‘It ig one of the best stories in the 
language.” 
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THE WISE URCHIN 


By MARGARET MARR, 2s. net, by post, 2s. 4d. An original 
story, artistically told, true to present-day life, which 
treats allegorically, as well as humanly, of the inner life 
and higher nature of man. War; pacifism; the treatment 
of insanity, actual and so-called; the relations of men and 
women, are all approached from an ideal standpoint. 


DESPISED and REJECTED 


By A. T. FITZROY. 5s. net, postage 4d. A vigorous and 
original story, dealing in an illuminating way with two 
classes of people who are very commonly misunderstood— 
the Conscientious Objectors who refuse military service, 
and the so-called Uranians, whose domestic attachments are 
more in the way of friendship than of ordinary marriage. 
The author treats of these two psychological subjects and 
weaves them into a novel, which, in the opinion of keen 
literary critics, is an original and great work of art 


DANIEL and the MACCABEES 


An ancient book for modern use. By the Rev. EDWYN B 
HOOPER, M.A. With Foreword by Dr. E. L. HICKS (Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln), 2s. net, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 

Is it history? Is it prophecy? What is it? In this book 
of Daniel we see the dawn of human hopes and the begin- 
nings of the struggle for freedom in its contest with 
Imperial tyrannies. 


The SINGLE EYE 


By ARTHUR EDWARD GRAY, 2s. net, postage 2d.; cloth, 
3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. Critical Essays on Education, Art, 
Politics, &c., which should prove a valuable contribution 
to the literature by which it is hoped the impending work 
of social reconstruction will be stimulated and guided. 


Complete Lists on application. 


LONDON C.W. DANIEL, LTD., 3, Tudor St., E.C. 4. 














Macmillan ‘S New Books 





1918 Issue Now Ready 
The Statesman’s Year Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World. For the year 1918, Edited 
by Sir J. Scott Keltie, assisted by M. Epstein, M.A,; 
Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 18s, net. 


SIR THOMAS HH, HOLDICH. 
Boundaries in Europe and the 
Near East. By Colonel Sir Thomas H. 
Holdich, K.C.M.G., Kk.C.LE,, C.B., D.Se., author of 


“The Gates of India” and ‘Political Frontiers and 
Boundary Making.” With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 








Letters to the People of India 
on Responsible Government. 
By LIONEL CURTIS. With Map. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. n et 


The New Statesman.—‘‘ Tne achievement of Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, whatever be the ultimate result, is a remarkable one.”’ 





SECOND EDITION. 


Lord Lister. By sir RICKMAN JOHN GOD. 
LEE, Bart., K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. net. 

The Observer.—* Sir Rickman Godlee, Lister’s nephew, 

has fulfilled our hopes and given us a volume not unworthy 

to place on our shelves beside the superb life of Pasteur by 

M. Vallery-Radot, his son-in-law. This fine memorial.”’ 





Sir William Ramsay, k.c.B.,F.R.S.: 
Memorials of His Life and Work. By Sir 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, F.R.S. With Portraits. 8vo. 
10s. net. 

The Globe.=‘‘A very fitting and worthy memorial of the 
distinguished chemist, Sir William Ramsay, has been raised 
by Sir William Tilden in the volume which sets forth his 
life and work in a manner which is solid and informing, 
without being too abstruse and technical, and is popular 
enough to retain keen and attractive human interest.” 


The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake. 
By MARGARET TODD, M.D. (‘‘Graham Travers” ) 
With Porteaits. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Globe.-—* Her ‘Life,’ by Margaret Todd, M.D., 
reaches the level of the rarest masterpieces of biography 
which adorn English literature in the combination of frank- 


ness and compression with which it reveals the personality 
of “3.3.5.” ”” 





THE BLUE GUIDES. 


London & its Environs. _kiitea 


by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 30 Maps and Plans. 
Pp. Ixvi., 478. Copious Indexes, 7s. 6d. net. 


Punch.—“‘ A wonderful compilation.” 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
The Quest of the Face. by sTEPHEN 


GRAHAM, Author of ‘The Priest of the Ideal,” &e. 
Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo. .7s. 6d. net. 


The Observer.—* The whole book is instinct with noble 
thinking and high aspirations from out of which flash many 
a golden sentence.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Garden of Survival. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. | 3s. 6d. net. 
The Observer.—‘‘ A very delicate and characteristic piece 
of work.”’ 


Karma: A Re-Incarnation Play. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD and VIOLET PEARN. Cr. Svo. 6s. net. 
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And as to the water-supply :— 

“The Nile water was taken from the Sweet Water 
Canal, which runs west of the Suez Canal, and after the 
fertilizing mud had been depesited it passed through 
syphons with filters attached, beneath the ship canal, into 
reservoirs in the eastern bank where it was again filtered, 
then chlorinated and pumped forward to the distant 
stations. . . . Thus some of the troops in Palestine drank 
water which was lifted by the sun from the Atlantic, 
carried in clouds across Africa, and dropped as rain in the 
centre of the Dark Continent, and carried north by the 
Nile.” 

As to road-making for heavy guns across the sand, we 
might take a lesson from the enemy :— 

“Practically all the way from El Arish to beyond 
Katia they constructed an artillery road by cutting two 
trenches, each a foot deep and abovt eighteen inches wide, 
which they filled in with the brushwood and tough scrub 
found all over this part of the desert, and covered the whole 
with a layer of sand.”’ 

The means taken to control the perpetual danger of 
violent epidemics were more scientifically explained in 
“ Sergeant-Major’s’’ book, “ With the R.A.M.C. in Egypt,” 
recently reviewed in these columns. But Mr. Massey is far 
from leaving the service of the doctors unnoticed. 

After passing through such a desert, one might well 
call Palestine the Promised Land or “a land flowing with 
milk and honey.’’ Directly the frontier was reached the 
earth was:-overed with grass, flowers, and fruit-trees, while 
birds reappeared with song and chatter :— 

‘*Khan Yunus (just across the frontier) as you approach 
it appears a blazing emerald. The art of husbandry is 
practised here. Barley is the main crop on the veldt 
outside the town, but within its borders are rich gardens 
full of fruit trees, tomatoes, artichokes, and all sorts of 
vegetables. Almonds, peiwhes, oranges, apricots, figs, 
and pomegranates grow everywhere, and the planting does 
‘not seem to have been done in any haphazard fashion, 
though pruning the trees has not been thought of.” 


From that pleasant land Mr. Massey turns back in this 
volume to the other desert campaign, among the Senussi far 
away to the west of the Nile. But the Palestine campaign 
will come in due time, and this forestalment only increases 
our desire for it 


‘“BURIED LIFE.” 


“The Promise of Air.” By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. (Mac- 
millan. 6s. net.) 

‘“Karma.” By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD and VIOLET PEARSE. 
(Maemillan. 6s, net.) 

“The Pilgrimage of Premnath.” By EpMUND WHITE. 
(Methuen. 6s, net.) 


A wisk judgment is not one which will only perceive the 
revival of spiritualistic shams and the depressing spectacle 
of civilized nations bowing down to the fetiches of supersti- 
tion as a natural corollary to the barbarities of war. The age 
itself has really outgrown rationalism, which in its own day 
accomplished a solid, useful, necessary work. You may go 
further and say that rationalism performs an equally useful 
service to the present age. It freshens up human thinking 
about the unknown, by encouraging speculation on the one 
hand, and freeing it from the orthodox bonds of routine 
religion on the other. To that desirable result, no doubt, 
the failure of the Churches (with one partial but noble 
exception) and the orgies of materialistic science have con- 
tributed. At any rate, let us give every credit to rationalism 
for disinterestedly clearing the ground in order that freer 
and more expansive conceptions might take root upon it. 

Now Mr. Blackwood is, of course, one of the pioneers 
of this new way’of thinking. Indeed, his vitality is a peren- 
nial spring. He goes on writing book after book, all more or 
less about the same subject, but his enthusiasm grows with 
spending. He is a usurer in enthusiasm. He reminds one 
of Whitman’s, “ The gift is to the giver and comes back most 
to him.”” And the present book, “ The Promise of Air,’’ is 
more interesting than its predecessors, because it discounts 
the rather obvious machinery of the subject. “ The Promise 
of Air’’ is not about aeroplanes or about winged beings, 
but a more difficult effort to realize the desire of humanity 
for a lighter, more joyous, aerial, and care-free life, to escape 
from the heavy material earthiness into larger spiritual 
horizons. To quote the author :— 

‘*But the signs were everywhere, like birds and 
buttercups in spring. The bird’s-eye view, flashing 
marvellonsly, imperishably lovely, was on the way into the 











hearts of men, the fairy touch, the protean aspect, the 
light, electric rhythm running from the air upon the 
creaking ground, urging the mass upwards with singing, 
dancing, into a synthesis, a unity like a flock of birds.” 
That leads again to “ the free, happy, collective life of the 
inhabitants of air, the natural singers of the world.’ 
“The deep underlying sense of unity buried in the sub- 
conscious once realized, full understanding must follow, and 
with complete understanding the way was cleared for love.”’ 
And so the ultimate “ promise of air”’ is universal brother- 
hood. Now to pursue this theme for three hundred pages 
with only three prominent figures to shoulder it (Wimble, 
his wife, and daughter Joan, who intuitively lives Mr. 
Blackwood’s prophecy is somewhat of a trial, not only to 
author, but to us earth-born mortals as well. For he is 
anxious not only to catch his vision on the wing, but to label 
it. Wimble himself, too, reminds us rather more of an incon- 
sequential, loquacious sparrow than a thrush or a swallow. 
“ He was standing on tiptoe, holding the tails of his coat in 
his hands as though he was about to do something very un- 
usual—something foolish and ridiculous, she thought. He 
seemed about to dance, to rise, almost to fly up to the ceiling. 
She felt uneasy, hot—a little ashamed.” That is not quite our 
emotion. Neither is Mr. Blackwood’s idiom always as lucid 
and penetrating as a bird’s song. His feathers get tangled : 
“Earth, ever sweet and beautiful, was, in the main, how- 
ever, chiefly useful only.’”’ Here we enter a belt of fog: 
But to stress these and other defects of the author’s expres- 
sion would be to give a false notion of the book. As a whole, 


\it has remarkable qualities, and not least among them ig 


the author’s own passion, fineness and adventure of spirit. 
He lacks ease indeed, but he more than makes up for it by 
a spiritual fire and hope which kindle the book as the more 
accomplished technique of a colder intelligence could 
néver do. 

“ Karma ’”’ is not a novel but a plays not a play but a 
series of semi-dramatic episodes} The story is of a woman 
whose selfish love thwarts her husband from fulfilling the 
visionary purpose of his life. Indeed, her too tolerant 
husband is prevented from acting upon the desire of his 
heart on four separate occasions from the year 2000 B.c. 
to the present day. First in Egypt, when she prevents him 
from withdrawing into the spiritual monastery of contem- 
plating the godhead ; next in the person of Phosion’s wife in 
Athens, when she brings moral pressure upon him to sell 
himself to Alexander; next as the wife of Salviati, the 
painter in fifteenth-century Italy, when out of sheer good 
intention she gives him no alternative but to accept the 
patronage of one of the Medicis, except at the sacrifice of 
her honor. Lastly, and in modern times, she drags her 
husband away from his official work in Egypt, because 
ancient memories got on her nerves. Her expiation con 
sists in conquering those qualms and inducing him to with- 
draw his resignation—a somewhat lame climax to so magni- 
ficent a continuity of frustration. “Karma ’”’ indeed is 
small beer compared to “ The Promise of Air,’’ where all 
these cumbrous properties are volatilized. A drama of suc- 
cessive reincarnations is apt to drag a rather sluggish length 
across the stage. 

Edmund White, the novelist official in the Indian Civil 
Service, died this year, and “ The Pilgrimage of Premnath ”’ 
is prefaced by Sir Thomas Holderness’s appreciation of the 
author. It displays the same intimate knowledge of 
Indian domestic life. as “The Path” and “Bijli the 
Dancer.” Premnath, a prosperous banker at Rohani, 
abandons his business to go on pilgrimage to the 
sacred places with his wife, the Lady Radhika. The ardors 
of his ascetic quest exhaust her so much that she dies, and 
Premnath seeks other ways of salvation. He comes to see 
that— 

“these riskis and jogis. these great saints and sublime 
renouncers, severed from the realities of the world; from 
loves and hates; from joys and sorrows; from duties to 
wife and child and lord and slave; from all those 
innumerable warm ties which make up life—they have 
sunk in a dark pool of meditation, and there in blank 
emptiness have dared to judge life and all its manifold 
shapes and colors and ways. Some a coward fear has 
possessed, and a distorted judgment, others a mania for 
self-torture; and these hall-dead. half-maniac souls have 
presumed to give judgment against those who are whole 
and full of energy, and have to live and combat in the 
great arena of this God-given world.” 


The Pilgrimage of Premnath”’ indeed is not a novel at all, 
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POINTS ABOUT CARS.—5. 
Tyre Mileage. 


“Is she light on tyres” should be one 
of the first thoughts of the intending 
purchaser, and yet this is a point which 
is frequently slurred over to some extent. 

An extra 1,000 miles per tyre means 
a saving of many pounds in a year, and 
this extra mileage can be obtained by 
proper distribution of weight and elimina- 
tion of shock and undue friction. 


The “ Austin” will be found to prove 
the truth of this statement. 


Prompt delivery after the war may be 
ensured by the immediate inclusion of your 
name in our Priority List. Write to-day to :— 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. Ld. 


Head Office and Works: 
NORTHFIELD . . BIRMINGHAM 


Branches at :— 
London - Manchester - Norwich - Paris 


















PALESTINE JEWS RELIEF FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 19165.) 





This Fund is for the Relief of Jews 
in Palestine who are suffering as a result 
of the War. 


They need Food, Clothing, Shelter, 
and Medical Aid. 


There are over 100,000 Jews in distress 
in the Holy Land, and Help will be 
greatly welcomed. 


Donations Marked “ PALESTINE JEWS RELIEF 
FUND,” should be sent to BARCLAYS BANK, LTD., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C, 3. 











SATISFACTION | 


ALL- ROUND excellence in 
each department and an 
unrestricted choice of the highest 
grade medicines and merchandise, 
make shopping at Boots both 
pleasurable and profitable, 


555 Branches Over 100 
throughout Y Branches in 
the Country Londonarea 





BOOTS PURE DRUG CO, LTD, 

















































" have been listening to H:lda Saxe as she played Brahms 


' THE E. L. ROBINSON DIRECTION 











AS SUPPLIED TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


La Meriel 


The Cigar De Luxe. 


N these days when cigars 

are so expensive La Meriel 

at 47/- per 100 will appeal 
to those who do not wish to 
pay heavily for their indul- 
gence and yet enjoy the same 
entrancing charmsof Havana. 
Try a box. We return your 
money if you are not satisfied. 
If your tobacconist cannot 
supply you we will and 
post paid. 


47/-ven 100 ; 23/6 rer 50. 


36/-Prer 100 ; 18/- rer 50. 
SIDNEY PULLINGER, Ltd. 


41, Cannon Street, Birmingham 













































































HILDA SAXE. 


(Mrs. Francis Meynell) will give her last Piano- 
Sorts Recital of this season at the Wigmore (late 
Bechstein) Hall on Wednesday, July 3rd, at 8 p.m. 
The programme includes sonatas of Brahms and 
Beethoven, and pieces by Moussorgsky. 


2 ¥ ¢ 


HAD the pleasure the other day of hearing Miss 

Hilda Saxe (Mrs. Francis Meynell) play Brahms and 

Beethoven at the Wigmore Hall. I could not imagine 

more admirable artistry, bo:h for its choice of exam- 
ples of both these masters and for the power, sincerity, 
and charm of its execution. I hope that Miss Saxe has 
come back to the concert-room for good. 


“A Wayfarer” in the NATION. 


€ As I look out over Europe I am in the seventh hell 
of hate and crue'ty and suicidal mania . To night I 


and Beethoven, and I was in the seventh heaven of art . 


From an article by Mr. James Douglas in the STA R 
TICKETS 

price 12s., 4s. od., 3s , and ts. 3d., of the Wigmore 

Ha'l, Wigmore Street, W.1, the usual agents, 


or of 


EMPIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1: 


nt set by the Pelican Press, 2 Carmi lite Street, F.C. 





§ OLpIERS with SHATTERED NERVES are sent to 


The tragedy of shattered nerves is more awful 
than that of a maimed or even destroyed body. 





HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPSY, MAIDA VALE, LONDON. 
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but a scientific study of the religious temperament of the 
Hindu—the investigation conducted in the recesses of the 
‘domestic interior.’’ As such it is as far as possible removed 
from the average machine-made Anglo-Indian novel and a 
revelation to the Western intelligence of Indian psychology. 
By strongly criticizing the “* jogi”’ 
fashionable cult 


attitude it condemns the 
of it over here, and at the same time gives 
an impressive picture of the mystical inquiries pursued by a 
Hindu household. a charming account of old 
Premnath humbly listening to his up-to-date young son's 
views on Rationalism. 


There is 


The book suffers indeed not 
lack of knowledge, but an excess of it. 


from a 
The endless religious 
soliloquies and discussions make one reflect sometimes that 
the author was apt to use too many coats of paint for his 
admirable local color. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 
““Winged Warfare.” By Major W. A. BisHor, V.C., D.S.0., 

M.C. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

Tue author of this singularly interesting personal 
narrative of war was a Canadian cavalryman, but learned to 
hate the mud of the horse lines, and got out of it on dn 
aeroplane. He got so far out of the mud that he became a 
It is/a well-written beok, modest and humorous, 
and the story of his first fight, during the German retreat 
of last spring, is a very entertaining self-revelation of the 
soldier's mind as it is, and not as the romantic picture it 
to be. 


vreat flyer. 


“The Quest of the Face.’ By STEPHEN GRAHAM. (Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Da + follows day,” says, or rather chaunts, the author, 

* Day follows day, day follows night, but at last comes a 

night that no day follows. The twilight is murky, and with- 

Generally speaking, this fits the 

anil yet we have a lurking suspicion about it, 


out promise. 
facts ; for the 
twilight certainly is murky, and daylight does not always 
follow the reading of 
something in it. When the 
for another attempt, we 


some books. 


But there is probably 
war is over, and there is time 

find out, in deference to the 
reputation which is 


may 
considerable 
Mr. Graham. 


literary possessed by 
¢ x * 
‘*Japanese Memories.” By EtTuEL HowARD. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
sEYOND some undisturbing references to the Russo- 
Japanese struggle in Manchuria there is no war in this book. 
Miss Howard introduces you into a noble family in Japan, 
where she supervised the education of Prince Shimadzu and 
his four brothers, and conducts you into gardens where are 
chrysanthemums and cherry blossoms, dwarf trees, bridges 
and lanterns, summer houses and tea houses, dainty women 
and gay kimonos. It is a book of gossip about strange 
friendly 
author's feeling of wide-eyed 
we meet 


customs and_= scenes, 


and artless, conveying the 
interest. Among the people 
said in his will that he com- 
mitted had lost the regimental colors 
in 1877. Miss Howard mentions that most Japanese believe 
Nogi was distressed because he saw his country falling back 
into love of luxury and wealth, and that he died to bring 
back to memory the Samurai spirit, 
things with abhorrence and held 
self-negation 


is General Nogi, who 


suicide be cause he 


these 
an ascetic life of 


which viewed 


fast to 


é * 
‘*Macedonia.” By T. R. GEORGEVITCH. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Wuewn the Bulgarian Army entered Eastern Serbia the 
invaders talked of the liberation of Bulgarian lands; they 
sail the same at the fall of Bucharest ; 


(Allen & Unwin. 


and their publicists 
3ulgarian. Some 
Russians and Westerners have been interested sufficiently 
to take up the cry. 


have always spoken of Macedonia as 
Mv. Georgevitch presents Serbia’s claim, 
By appeals to early Byzantine writers and erudite references 
to ethnography and ancient cartography, he demonstrates 
to a yawning audience that Macedonia is Serbian. Then 
comes the crowning shock: In the 9th century, “ although 
the Bulgarians were nominally converted, they were far from 
being really Christians.”’ The average man outside Bul- 
garia and Serbia is probably not interested even to the 
extent of becoming bewildered, and, having quite enough 





frontier problems on hand already to keep the war going, 
has no consuming anxiety to add to his war aims. The youth 
of England, not inheriting the traditions of the Balkans to 
any marked degree, did not rush from their homes to the 
slogan, ‘“ Macedonia for the Real Christians! ’’ we do not 
expect to see it inspiring an appetite for battle in the men 
of forty to fifty-one. 


% * * 
“Shooting Days.”” By Captain Eric PARKER. (Murray. 6s.) 


CapTatn PARKER is a naturalist with a gun. He loves 
birds, loves to write about them, and loves to kill them. His 
love of birds is not a pretence, for no man could know so 
much about them, could have discovered the secrets of their 
elusive lives, whose heart did not warm at the sight and 
sound of them. So the reader who loves not killing must 
accept the paradox. He will find this an enjoyable book. As 
a relief from military duties, Mr. Parker’s memory strays 
over great days in the heather, through ploughed fields and 
fields of corn, by hedgerows and streams. Though the author 
is a sportsman his golden times are not filled with heavy 
“bags,” but with the wind and spirit of country life. His 
book is bright with the open air, and there is a wistfulness 
in its looking back at treasured moments. It will appeal to 
all lovers of nature and of good writing, whether they carry 
guns or hate them. 





The Bicek in the City. 


Monry has been rather tight during the past week, as 
the banks, as usual, have been preparing for the end of the 
half-year. On Wednesday, day to day loans were at from 
3 to 34 per cent., and a fair amount was borrowed at the bank 
for a week at 4 per cent. Thursday's Bank Return showed 
a reduction in the Reserve. On Monday, being a Bank 
Holiday, the Stock Exchange will not open.. A three million 
53 per Cent. Loan for New South Wales is anticipated, and 
Colonial Stocks are rather dull. In spite of the Italian 
successes, gilt-edged stocks have not been quite so firm. 
The Foreign Market has been fairly good, and Russian Fives 
have risen to 50, on the theory that an Allied intervention 
in Russia will eventually help to restore Russian credit. 
The anti-Bolshevik movement is probably welcome to most 
City interests. 


The recent falls in exchange of German 
and Austrian 


money have attracted some attention. Our 
own finance, however, is causing anxiety, and a City editor 
calculates that by April 1st of next year, our normal expen- 
diture, if the war is over, will be 650 millions a year. The 
revenue, without the Excess Profits Duty, would only be 
600 millions. 

public waste, 
economy. 


There is thus a very strong argument against 
and in favor of the most severe public 
A correspondent of the ‘“‘ Westminster Gazette” 
expresses fear that after the war our markets may be deluged 
with German-owned securities offered by people desperately 
hard up for money. It will be interesting to know whether 
the Stock Exchange Committee desires Government protec- 
tion against this possible danger. 


Most people are sick to 
death of Red Tape and Control. 


Karrir Divipenps. 

No exceptional dividend declarations had been expected 
by the Kaffir Circus, and last Saturday's announcement by 
the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company and 
the various concerns under its control, and those announced 
this week were certainly not of a nature to inspire the 
market. Indeed, as a result of the declarations, the market 
has become dull-and heavy. No change was made by the 
Johannesburg Consolidated, the distribution being Is. 
Hopes of a slight increase in Government areas were dis- 
appointed, the rate remaining at 2s. 6d. Van Ryn Deep 
remained at 4s. 6d., but Witwatersrand was reduced from 
3s. to 2s. No distribution was made on Consolidated Lang- 
laagte, as against 10 per cent. interim last year. Modder 
Deep, however, paid 9s. 6d. as against 9s. in December, 
and 8s. a year ago. Gedulds was unchanged at 1s., but 
Brakpan was reduced from 5s. to 4s. Great difficulties have 
been placed on gold mining companies by the war, and 
profits are showing substantial reductions. What relief and 
improvement can be provided is a problem which is being 
anxiously discussed. 


LucELLUM. 
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